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With The Editor 





“There is no 
Czar.”—Father 
Gopon. 








“We have no 


Emperor.” 


—Maxime Gorky. 





Tolstoy: The Real Father of His People 


Was the Open vs. Closed Shop 


Discussion Fair? 


In commending to the attention of 
our readers the remarkable discussion 
of the Open vs. Closed Shop issue by 
the American Economic Association, 





reported in another column, it is only 
fair to give freest expression and full 
emphasis to the public protest against 
its “unfairness” issued by the employer 
who very temperately and reasonably 
advocated the open shop as the only 
tenable policy. In addressing Prof. 
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Taussig, President of the Association, 
Mr. Hibbard felt justified in doing so 
publicly in order to record his protest 
“as emphatically as possible, at the 
manner in which the discussion was 
conducted.” Acknowledging that he 
may be open to criticism for not taking 
the opportunity then and there afforded 
him to make this objection, he refers 
to the distinct understanding upon 
which he consented to read his paper 
that he should not be expected to take 
part in the discussion. His protest is 
that “knowingly or unknowingly, the 
American Economic 
not ‘fair.’ Of principal 
speakers the first two — members 
of your association — argued, more 
or less directly, in favor of the 
closed shop. In the debate which fol- 
lowed, your two members who took 


Association was 
the four 


part also advocated the closed shop, as 
did the employer, whose selection must 
be considered most unfortunate, as he 
has heretofore repeatedly expressed in 
public these same ideas. In short, six 
of the seven speakers of the afternoon 
favored the closed shop.” 


The claim as to fact and intention 
made by Mr. Hibbard in the following 
sentences is to be frankly conceded at 
the outset : “The only expression, there- 
fore, of the employer’s side of this ques- 
tion was my own paper which was in- 
tended to be fair and impartial and to 
deal strictly with the facts as daily 
presented to the employer; the motive 
continually before me being the recipro- 
cal rights of employer and employee; 
rights which must be understood and 
recognized in any broad, fair treatment 
Moreover, let it be as 


of the subject.” 
frankly admitted to have been unfor- 
tunate, that at least one member of the 
Economic Association could not have 
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been selected, who would have also 
presented the many theoretical argu- 
ments for the open shop and against 
the closed shop, which could and ought 
to have been discussed, but which were 
not advocated either in the papers or 
the discussion. Much harm and little 
or no good may come, as Mr. Hibbard 
says, from a manifestly one-sided pre- 
sentation of this all important ques- 
tion. With more or less justice he 
claims that “if there was no member 
of the association who could honestly 
advocate the broad principle of the open 
shop it would have been a simple matter 
tu have selected employers conversant 


* with economic conditions and thorough- 


ly competent to present their side of 
the argument.” 


Not a Debate 


More questionable, however, is Mr. 


A Free Discussion; 


Hibbard’s conclusion that “as a fair and 
open discussion the symposium must be 
deemed an absolute failure” and that 
“the injustice done to the employer’s 
side in the debate cannot possibly be 
remedied.” 

For, first of all, the American Eco- 
nomic Association can be held account- 
able neither for the conclusions of men 
whom it invites to present papers, nor 
for the failure of those who hold op- 
posite conculsions to take part in the 
discussion when opportunity is freely 
offered to all. The Association is not 
in the habit of arranging for “debates” 
in its programs. Subjects for free dis- 
cussion are assigned to those who are 
supposed to have scientific and practical 
knowledge of the principles and facts 
involved and they are left free to arrive 
at and express whatever conclusions 
they may reach. These are taken only 
for what they are worth and are always 
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open to challenge or refutation from 
the floor. 


Were Fair Men Selected? 


The men selected to present the very 
complex issue between the open and 
closed shop neither themselves nor in 
their presentation of the subject were 
“manifestly one-sided.” No American 
economists have had a more practical 
insight into actual industrial relation- 
ships, know more of the history of 
industrial organization, and therefore 
have had better opportunity inductively 
tu arrive at sane and safe as well as 
scientific conclusions, than Prof, John 
R. Commons and Mr. John Graham 
Brooks. | Prof. Commons’ scientific 
status as teacher, investigator and 
author has been long and widely recog- 
nized. The published results of his 
original research and thought, and the 
estimates formed of them in print, give 
ample evidence ofhis standing, Upon the 
staff of the National Civic Federation 
at New York, his service as a careful 
and expert judge of the economic issues 
involved in the many industrial differ- 
ences investigated by that office gave 
him a rare practical experience. His 
selection as associate of Prof. Richard 
T. Ely in the work of preparing a his- 
tcry of the American industrial democ- 
racy has everywhere been hailed as a 
peculiarly fitting and richly merited ap- 
pointment. The way in which he ap- 
proached the subject under discussion ; 
canvassed the facts; analyzed, criticized 
and_ defined and cautiously 
reached conclusions demonstrated the 
fairest and most judicial spirit. 

No one who knows anything of Mr. 
Prooks’ career for the past twenty 
years can deny that he has fairly lived 
along the whole line of industrial cleav- 


terms ; 
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age. Responding to the summons of 
every real crisis, he has journeyed from 
point to point wherever the lines of con- 
flict were drawn in order to stay to 
study at first hand the situation on the 
spot, and hear not only from the lead- 
ers, but from the representatives of the 
rank and file on either side what both 
thought, felt, claimed and stood fox. 
No one who has heard him take issue 
with working men and their leaders, 
would suspect him of approach- 
ing this subject with his mind made 
up upon any other basis excepting 
that of facts. As to Mr. Webster, whose 
selection is considered by Mr. Hibbard 
to have been “most unfortunate,” it is 
enough to say that he is too broad and 
experienced a man to play the part of 
a class conscious advocate, and to have 
his loyalty to facts or to public interests 
warped by any incentive to gain person- 
al favor, much less, temporary advan- 
tage as anemployer. There is no more 
just man in the industries of Chicago or 
any who is more willing to abide the 
personal consequences of his sense of 
justice. Now when such men as these 
publicly declare in such a presence and 
at such behest their deliberate conclu- 
sions, their character, positions and ex- 
perience cannot fail to give weight to 
their statement of fact, and the opinions 
based upon it. 


Strength of the Closed Shop 


Contention a Surprise 


Unfortunate as we said it was, that 
opposite conclusions were not set 
forth interpretation 
which other facts would have borne, 
yet the lack of this in no way: 
invalidates or casts suspicion upon what 
was affirmed and amply sustained. The 
fact of the matter is that the men pres- 


backed by an 








the Economic 


Association, were taken by surprise and 


ent, in and outside of 
cverwhelmed into prudent silence by 
hearing so much more said in justifica- 
tion of the contract shop than they had 
too easily taken for granted could be 
affirmed contrary to their opposite con- 
tention. To be sure, some of them may 


have remained silent because time 
enough was not left to argue the case 
to the contrary. But not one lacked 
opportunity to voice a protest. For as 
is stated in our report, the chairman 
repeatedly called for further discussion, 
and those who presented the subject 
declined to make any rejoinder but of- 
fered their time to those who had ought 
to say in opposition. 

In view of these facts, not many will 
be found to impune the fairness of the 
American Economic Association in ar- 
ranging the discussion, or in selecting 
the capable men, including Mr. Hibbard, 
to state and argue the question at issue. 
Perhaps nothing can throw a stronger 
light upon the surprising situation in 
which the issue was left than the ad- 
mission of one of the first economists 
of this country, who said that he had 
come to the meeting convinced that the 
open shop only could be justified, but 


had 


paper that there was justification for 


been persuaded by the opening 
the contract shop. 

While as we have intimated, the last 
word was by no means spoken at this 
conference upon this most complex and 
heated of present issues, yet we are far 
from admitting Mr. Hibbard’s com- 
plaint that an injustice without a 
remedy was inflicted upon “the employ- 
er’s side.” The greatest injustice which 
either side can suffer is the self-inflicted 


ignorance of what may be said for the 


other’s position. 


The remedy is in just 
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such occasions for frank and fearless 
discussion. If one such does not bring 
cut or duly emphasize the whole truth, 
then let those who feel so get up an- 
other, not to be as other-sided' as they 
claimed this occasion to be one-sided, 
but for a better balanced statement of 
truth, 


probably 


the which here, as elsewhere, 


lies somewhere between the 
two extremes. 


Taking Account of Common 


Stock 


Sometimes—perhaps most of the time 
—it seems as though human interests 
are so divided that we never get togeth- 
er. We speak of the different worlds 
we live in just as though we were not 
on the same earth. A very small frac- 
tion of the people who feel beyond the 
reach of want and uncertainty talk about 
those who are in the dust and heat of 
the common lot as though the vast ma- 
jorities of the race were some peculiar 
species instead of the race itself. Then, 
again, those whose heads work through 
their hands once in a while deny that 
Fol- 


ly sometimes speaks for the learned as 


heads can work in any other way. 


though they only were wise and all 
others “mostly fools.” Those without 
advanced schooling, however, are equal- 
ly foolish either to be thus paralyzed 
into intellectual self-depreciation or to 
scorn the advantages of all the knowl- 
edge the schools can give and the help- 
fulness of those trained in them. 

For we are not nearly so wide apart 
as we feel, or talk, or seem to be. There 
is far more of the common stock in each 
of us and within every one’s reach than 
any one of usthinks. Those who do any 
thinking at all, think more about the 


same things than may be imagined from 
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their different manners of thought and 
expression. A rough old politician in 
the east, whose reputation was as un- 
savory as his stock of human nature 
was large, resented the new interest 
of educated men in public affairs in 
terms more forceful than elegant, de- 
But 
he was on the wrong track if he thus 


scriptive of “them literary fellers.” 


intended to rebuke them for holding 
For 
common life is, after all, the literary 
man’s principal stock in trade. 


themselves above common folks. 


Litera- 
ture would have little or no working 
capital without it. The novels tell only 
a very little of the real love that is be- 
ing lived everywhere. And there would 
be no great volumes of history in the 
libraries if it were not for the greater 
story of the people’s life. It is great 
to be the writer of history, but it is 
greater to be the makers‘ of history. 
And the history that all of us together 
are making is so much greater than 
any story of it can be, that only a small 
art of it gets into the books, and not 
always the most important part. 


A Home Held in Social Trust 


Few who knew anything of the late 
Henry D. Lloyd or his work for person- 
al liberty and economic justice can fail 
to appreciate how Mrs, Lloyd worked 
with him through their home to accom- 
plish the ends for which they lived to- 
gether. Their eastern culture and 
western strength and freedom charm- 
ingly combined to create the strong but 
gentle radiated :not 


only from their personalities, but from 


influences which 


the genial atmosphere of their home 
life. 
them either at their summer suburban 
home at Winnetka near Chicago, or at 
Sakonnet on the New England coast, 


No one who ever breathed it with 
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or in their winter home in Boston, will 
ever forget or fail to feel the elation 
The 


Boston Transcript in commenting upon 
a 


of heart and vision it inspired. 


the recent death of Mrs. Lloyd as cios- 
ing “the history of one of the most 
charming and influential homes which 
our country has known in this genera- 
tion,’ kept well within the bounds of 
its hospitality in adding this just tribute 
to this family circle. “Rarely was 
there a home more populous; for there 
was never a time when somebody who 
needed harboring was not a regular 
member of the family, and seldom a 
dinner when the guests were not in the 
majority. No company was ever more 
interesting or more miscellaneous, and 
the place of honor was for the bruised 
saint who for the moment it was fash- 
ionable for Philistinism and privilege 
to execrate. The conversation by the 
Winnetka fireside or the Sakonnet shore 
went a flight higher even than the re- 
former’s burning page, and breathed a 
braver and more chivalric conse- 
No 
Mr. Lloyd himself how truly his wife 


\ et 


cration.”’ one knew better than 


made his work possible. How careful- 
ly every guest was made to feel that the 
frail strength and brittle life of her hus- 
band was the first concern of every one 
in the household. Nothing must be so 


wide awake as to cut short his needed 
sleep. But to many more than the man of 
the house, was the mistress of the home, 
‘a veritable edition of divine providence,” 
as was well said of her. Here in Chicago 
we gratefully pay our tribute to her 
memory in the words of the Boston edi- 
torial appreciation of her character and 
service: “How many, young and old, 
found the home a refuge and dispen- 
sary. Few knew what self-sacrificing 


and personal pinch were often and 
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that 


or girl might be help- 


gladly endured by her, some 
aspiring boy 
ed to Europe or to school. Each man 
or woman within whatever bailiwick she 
stayed, in this summer or that winter, 
had their dearest and most anxious in- 
terests at once made her own; and 
every circle which the Lloyd’s touched 
in the quarter century which those who 
were close to them will always hold in 
memory as a best part of their own lives 
also, knew something of what democ- 
racy will mean in this old world when 
once it has a chance.” Her last thoughts 
are said to have been for the village 
library at Winnetka which she was 
building to the memory of Henry D. 
Lloyd. 


being written for the workingmen of 


The story of his life which is 


America, for whom he lived and in 
whose service he died, was also her last 
concern. Her dying admonition to her 
sons, which they would not have con- 
cealed, was to devote “all their re- 
sources and their powers to the prin- 


ciples of social justice and equality for 


which their father so courageously 
stood.” 
If more families who claim to be 


Americans, not to say Christians, would 
consecrate their home life and equip- 
ment to the common cause there would 
be added new forces and _ resources 
enough to bring democracy to its tri- 
umph and realize even that redemption 
of human life with which the Seer of 
Heaven’s horizon to 


Nazareth gave 


earth’s self-bound life. 


His Soul Goes Marching On 


“Can it be that this is the end—that 
with the stepping out and on of this 
one big souled man there fades away, 


like an evanescent dream, the friend- 
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ship of citizens and love of people for 
each other that he entwined around his 
Can it be that the 
city he builded up of brothers will dis- 


own warm heart? 


solve to a shell, leaving only walls of 
brick resounding with the clashing inter- 


4 


ests of mere individual inhabitants?” 
These were the all absorbing queries on 
the lips of those who gathered last sum- 
mer to lay away the form of the Golden 
Kule Mayor of Toledo. 


sad to anyone with the democratic in- 


Inexpressibly 


stinct, is the blind, groping mass move- 
ment of human kind, with aspirations 
for a higher common life, but with no 
leader. Far more crushingly disheart- 
ening to such an one, however, is the 
sight of fellow men who have been 
nobly led to the heights of devotion to 
the common cause, and who, at the loss 
of their leader, sink back to the dead 
level of a sordid everyone-for-himself 
existence. 

Samuel M. Jones’ influence did not 
die with him, despite the prediction and 
—more’s the pitvy—hope of those whose 
private machinations for gain at the ex- 
pense of the people’s interest, were con- 
tinually frustrated by the effectiveness 
of the independent, non-partisan move- 
ment which the great Mayor inspired 
and led. How his spirit remains stead- 
fast and purposeful in the hearts of the 
men who knew him, and how his strug- 
gle for the people’s cause was carried 
forward to victory by the people them- 
selves, is graphically told in this num- 
ber of Tue Commons. The account 
cannot fail to thrill everyone who knew 
and loved Mayor Jones, and its les- 
son of what can be accomplished by a 
whole people united and aroused will 
prove an inspiration to all. 

Owing to pressure upon our space in this 
issue of The Commons, the discussion of 
what the public schools are doing for citi- 
zenship training, promised for this number, 
may be expected in The Commons for March. 

















The People Win Mayor Jones’ Fight 


Toledo’s Traction Victory Perpetuates the 
Lost Leader’s Sway 
By Bernard Dailey 


Desperately fought at every turn, 
intensely dramatic, widely significant 
in its results, the fight which has been 
waged during the past year or so in 
Toledo sounds forth a rallying cry to 
the people. It was part of the Great 
Fight—the warfare which is on in al- 
most every municipality and state in the 
country between the people and the 
corrupt corporation. Toledo’s struggle 
was typical, in every instance but one, 
of the other conflicts that have charac- 
terized the Great Fight. That instance 
in Toledo is the Big Fact, the significant 
fact, the fact that The People Won. 
And they are aroused to the fighting 
pitch, so that it is safe to prophesy that 
they will win again and continue to win 
until the struggle is ended—for the end 
is not yet. 

Chicago has for the last seven or 
eight years been making the same fight 
and the people have managed to hold 
their own. In numerous other cities 
throughout the country the battle has 
been waged in the same manner, but the 
instances where the people have had 
their will, where they have won or held 
their own, are few and isolated. But the 
awakening of the people is at hand, and 
the instances of the sort that were the 
rule a few years ago, of legislators 
selling out and delivering their cities 
into the hands of corrupting corpora- 
tions, are becoming rarer and rarer; 
eventually they will be almost un- 
known. 


It may be that the People’s will is 
slow to move, but Toledo’s fight shows 
that when once aroused that ponderous 
force can move with an acceleration of 
pace and an irresistible impact that 
shatters opposition into impotent con- 
fusion. The glowing spirit of Samuel 
M. Jones, the Golden Rule Mayor, was 
the spark that put action into this 








slumbering giant. He it was who led 
the way to the assertion of the popular 
rights, who gave the people a.sense of 
their power to do what they wished 
with their own. 


HIS SOUL GOES MARCHING ON. 


The sordid stock jobbers who gam- 
bled on the life flame of this man as it 
flickered to its untimely end, only 
showed, aside from their own brazen 
cupidity, their petty mindedness in 
imagining for an instant that his re- 
moval from the scene would assure the 
consummation of the franchise scheme 
that would boom traction stock. They 
ignominiously failed to realize that his 
spirit would remain and that the people 
whom he had inspired and whose loyal 
backing had made his fight possible 
would steadfastly carry on the struggle 
that was in fact their own. 

To come to the actual story of the 
fight it is first necessary to explain the 
position of the traction company. At 
the beginning of 1903 the Toledo Rail- 
ways and Light Company found it nec- 
essary to have a new franchise. They 
had actual property, tracks, overhead 
wiring systems, buildings and rolling 
stock, worth a maximum approximation 
of $3,000,000, On this tangible property 
they had issued $12,000,000 of capital 
stock, all of which had been unloaded 
cn the public. In addition, the company 
was bonded for a total authorized bond 
issue Of $12,000,000, about $11,000,- 


000 of which had been issued and 
floated. 
THE FRANCHISE ENGINEER AND HIS 


“CABINET.” 


The existing franchises of the com- 
any, granted separately and at differ- 
ent times for new lines and extensions, 
expired in from five to ten years, the 
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greater number expiring in ,an average 
of seven years. The bonds fell due in 
1909 and without a new franchise it 
would be impossible to renew them, in 
which event the bondholders would 
foreclose their mortgage and take the 
property. So the company decided that 
a new franchise was absolutely neces- 
sary, and went out to get it after the 
approved fashion of corporations seek- 
ing such -grants. 

The Toledo Railways and Light Com- 
pany, which we shall call for brevity’s 
sake the traction company, was in need 
of lawyers of that pharisaical sort 
whose elastic code of honor permits 
of being a thirty-third degree Mason, 
a church goer and at the same time un- 
der retainer for shattering and getting 
around troublesome laws; which per- 
mits of two codes of morals, one for 
Sundays and the other for week days. 
Barton Smith was serving as counsel; 
chosen as assistant counsel was a young 
attorney by the name of Walter Brown. 
We leave our readers to judge whether 
they filled the bill. 

Walter Brown was “boss” of the 
Republican machine in Toledo, Asso- 
ciated with him in this capacity were 
six other men, forming an organization 
of seven which they called the “cabinet.” 
This cabinet controlled absolutely the 
policies and primaries and other collat- 
erals of the Republican party in To- 
ledo. Walter Brown to a great ex- 
tent dominated this cabinet. 

The traction company had always 
made it a part of their system of doing 
business to be represented in the city 
council by men who were either on 
their payroll or doing special work of 
some sort or other for which they were 
paid. In this the company simply fol- 
lowed the custom in vogue in every 
other city in the country. 

“SATISFYING” THE ENGINEER. 

When Walter Brown was called in 
he was told to get a franchise through 
the council. That was all. He was 


given no instructions of any sort; he 
was simply told that the company want- 
ed a new franchise and that he was 
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hired to put it through. How he was 
to do it was nothing to the company, 
they cared nothing about the method; 
they were not interested in the system 
or the manner of doing it: they asked 
only the result—the passage of the new 
franchise. For putting the franchise 
through he was to get a certain fee. 
Was it satisfactory? It was. But 
Brown was wise in the wisdom of his 
kind and before making a move of any 
sort he cajoled the company into giv- 
ing him a five vear contract as assistant 
counsel—(a contract, by the way, of 
which the company has confessed itself 
heartily tired and which it would will- 
ingly break if that could be done with- 
out loss). And Brown went out to ge 
the franchise. 

First he checked up the list of coun- 
cilmen. He found three or four who 
were on the traction company’s payroll 
and whose terms were expiring. He ar- 
ranged for their renomination, which 
meant their re-election, Republican 
nomination in Toledo has always been 
synonymous with election, except in 
the case of the mayorality, and in that 
because of the popularity of 
Golden Rule Jones, it has been synony- 
mous with defeat. 

Brown next called in Charles Nauts, 
City Clerk. Between them they made 
up a list of men to be nominated at the 
coming convention. The convention 
met, moved, acted and adjourned ac- 
cording to a typewritten schedule pre- 
pared by Brown. The chosen council- 
men were nominated and on election 
day, the first Tuesday in April, -they 
were elected. Mavor Jones, renominat- 
ed by the petition of the people, was re- 
elected. 


case, 


SIZING UP THE COUNCIL. 

After the new council had been seated 
it could have been analyzed and tabulat- 
ed definitely thus: 

President of the council, a republican 
who had always abided by the in- 
structions of the machine; 

Three councilmen at large, all re- 
publicans, machine henchmen and 
personal friends of Brown and 
Nauts ; 
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Thirteen ward councilmen, one from 
each ward in the city. Of these, 
ten were republicans, of whom five 
were unacknowledged but paid 
servants of the traction company, 
four being minions of the repub- 
lican machine and personal friends 
of Brown and Nauts, and one an 
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decided that they needed assistance, so 
Sam Cohn, a Republican ward leader 
and sub-boss, and U. G. Demnan, 
City Solicitor, were let in. Brown 
Nauts and Cohn were members of 
the “cabinet,” and Denman, while 
he was not a regularly accredited 
member, was admitted to some of its 





MAYOR ROBERT H. FINCH 


“Who developed into a stubbornly honest executive.” 


honest republican. Of the three 
democratic ward councilmen, two 
were traction men who obeyed the 
orders of the republican boss, and 
one was an honest democratic in- 
dependent. Some of the republi- 
can machine members were not in- 
dependent but honest, as shall be 
shown. 
In lining the councilmen up to vote 
for the franchise, Brown and Nauts 


councils and acknowledged as one of 
the Republican leaders in Toledo. 
When the councilmen were lined up it 
seemed certain to Brown and his co- 
partners that they had the votes needed 
to pass the franchise, and, if necessary, 
to pass it over the mayor’s veto, The 
council has sixteen votes, the president 
not voting. It takes a straight majority 
to pass an ordinance, and in case of a 
tie, the president votes. Twelve votes 
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are necessary to pass an ordinance in 
one session under a suspension of the 
rules requiring three readings and ad- 
vertising, and eleven votes are required 
to pass an ordinance over the mayor’s 
veto. The franchise backers figured 
that they had the votes, so the ordinance 
was drawn and introduced. 


EFFECTIVE OPPOSITION. 


Then the opposition developed. The 
Times and the News-Bee, both papers 
owned and published by the Toledo 
Newspaper Company, took up the fight 
for the people. The latter were apa- 
thetic until the papers began to show 
them how the ownership of their streets 
was to be given away for twenty-five 
years without concessions or compensa- 
tion of any sort. Then they began to 
wake up and very soon to act. 


The company wanted a franchise 
providing for six tickets for a quarter. 
As drawn by City Solicitor Den- 
man it was full of loop-holes and 
evasions—an objectionable instrument 
in every way. Public sentiment formed 
swiftly and the people began to make 
it known to their councilmen that they 
didn’t want the franchise considered, 
especially a franchise of the sort the 
traction company wanted. Very soon 
some of the councilmen who had been 
depended on to vote for the franchise 
began to change their minds, And then 
the franchise backers began to see that 
they didn’t have the votes necessary to 
pass the franchise over the mayor’s 
veto, for they accepted it as a foregone 
conclusion that the mayor would veto 
it. It was Mayor Jones’ fourth term 
and by that time the politicians knew 
him. 

Brown and his associates saw that 
it was hopeless to attempt to get a six 
for a quarter franchise through the 
council at that time, and so they de- 
cided to postpone the fight. They 
amended the ordinance in committee 
to read eight tickets for a quarter and 
passed it in the regular manner, It 
was understood that the traction com- 
pany was not to accept the ordinance— 
six tickets for a quarter was the best 
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the company said they could accept. 
With the exception of the eight tickets 
for a quarter clause, the ordinance was 
thoroughly bad, and Mayor Jones ve- 
toed it. 


A PETITION IN BOOTS TERRIFIES THE 
“CITY FATHERS.” 


The night the ordinance came up 
with the mayor’s veto to be acted on was 
the night of the famous “Petition in 
Boots.” It was the first of several, 
but it was the most interesting because 
every petitioner was acting for himself 
—there had been no organization ar- 
ranged beforehand. Every man came 
down for himself to see that the ex- 
clusive right to use the city’s streets 
for twenty-five years was not given 
away to the traction company. And 
the people’s will ruled. That “Petition 
in Boots” is a shining page in Toledo’s 
history. 

But the petitioners did not have their 
will without demanding it. Early in 
the evening all the seating capacity and 
most of the standing room of the council 
chamber had been packed by the trac- 
tion company with their employes, mo- 
tormen, conductors, and the like. These 
men were not admitted to the council 
chamber through the public entrance. 
That entrance was kept locked until 
just before the council meeting was 
called to order. Instead they had been 
let into the council room through the 
private entrance from the city clerk’s 
office, and when the doors were opened 
to let the people in, the latter found 
the public space packed. If the people 
had not been aroused to such a pitch, 
there’ is little doubt that the doors 
would have been kept locked through- 
out the meeting. But they demanded 
admittance and they were going to get 
in if they had to storm the private en- 
trance, Finally in response to their 
determination the doors were opened. 

Regardless of the crowd already oc- 
cupying the public space, the men 
poured into the room, and after all the 
public space was jammed full, they 
climbed over the railing into the ros- 
trum until they had practically filled the 
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HIRAM P. CROUSE, Editor Toledo Times and News-Bee. 


“Not seventy-five thousand nor seventy-five million dollars could tempt me to change 


my position on the franchise.” 


rostrum. The terrified franchise coun- 
cilmen drew together for mutual pro- 
tection. And when, above the clamor, 
the mayor’s veto came up to be acted 
on, the frightened “city fathers” voted 
to table the ordinance. Thus died the 
first effort to pass a franchise. 

That night Mayor Jones, always 
terse, epigrammatic and witty, made 
answer to a sarcastic comment of Bar- 
ton Smith’s in a phrase that ought 
never to be forgotten. Mr. Smith, rep- 
resenting the traction company and 
remembering Mayor Jones’ devotion 
to, sincere love for, and actual prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule, looked over 
the turbulent:crowd during a lull in 
the proceedings and said, “This, Mr. 
Mayor, is what we will have when the 
Golden Rule will be in force.” Quick 
flash Mayor Jones replied, “No, 


as a 


Mr. Smith, this is what we now have 
with the Golden Rule in force.” 


A MACHINE LEGISLATURE GOES GUN- 
NING FOR MAYOR JONES, 


That was in October, 1903. The state 
legislature, controlled absolutely by the 
Republican state organization, met in 
Columbus on the first of January, 1904. 
It was a machine legislature, and the 
chief of the state machine whose orders 
the legislature was prompt to carry out, 
was George B, Cox, of Cincinnati, the 
Republican of Ohio. Walter 
brown went to Columbus as soon as the 
legislature convened,together with Den- 
man and Nauts. In Coumbus, Brown, 
who is Toledo’s representative on the 
Republican State Central Committee, 
acted as Cox’s lieutenant. He lobbied 


boss 


for all the bills in which Cox was in- 
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terested and had personal charge of 
that operation known as “whipping the 
men into line.” Also, he had a few bills 
cf his own passed, one of which had a 
connection with the franchise fight in 
Toledo. He had another bill drawn 
which was also connected with the fran- 
chise, but it was not introduced. 

The first bill referred to, which he 
had passed, was an act to abolish the 
spring elections in Toledo. The pur- 
poses of this bill were manifold. In the 
first place, it was designed to perpetu- 
ate the then existing council, which 
Brown controlled, until the first of 
January, 1905. The members, whose 
terms would naturally expire the middle 
cf 1904, were given extensions until 
the end of the year. In the second 
place, the bill was aimed at Mayor 
Jones. The Republican machine, al- 
ways bitter against Mayor Jones and 
always looking for a chance to defeat 
him, thought that by abolishing the 
spring elections and making a fight for 
the mayorality with their candidate on 
the regular Republican national and 
state ballot, they had the chance they 
kad been looking for. They figured 
that the inclination among the great 
majority of men to vote a straight ticket 
might carry their candidate through 
and attain for them the all-desired end 
—the defeat of Mayor Jones. Un- 
fortunately they did not need the bill 
for that purpose. A Higher Power 
than legislative bills or laws removed 
Mayor Jones from the field and cleared 
their path to the possession of the 
Mayor’s chair. 


The second bill, which was not in- 
troduced, provided for the establish- 
ment of a state franchise board to con- 
trol the granting of franchises for all 
pubilce utilities and take from the mu- 
nicipalities this power of local self- 
government. The fact that this bill had 
been prepared and was to be rushed 
through both houses in the closing days 
of the session got out and the news- 
papers all over the state at once raised 
a cry about it. The bill was intro- 
duced into the legislature but the op- 
position to it became so strong and de- 
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termined that it was suppressed by its 
backers after they had tested the sen- 
timent of the house. It never got be- 
yond the door of the state house during 
the remainder of the session. 

After the session was over, Brown, 
Nauts and Denman came back to Tole- 
do. They had spent the winter lobbying 
for the state machine in Columbus, al- 
though Nauts was city clerk and Den- 
man was city solicitor, and it was sup- 
posed that they owed some part of their 
time to the service of the city that em- 
ployed them. As soon as they got back in 
Toledo, they began to line up the forces 
in the council for another trial at pass- 
ing the franchise ordinance. And they 
saw that it would be necessary to re- 
form entirely their line of battle. There 
were several councilmen upon whose 
votes they had relied who had had the 
audacity to vote for and stand by the 
people. These men were to be killed 
off politically. 


A SCHEME TO GET AROUND 
BLESOME VOTES. 


TWO TROU- 


Toledo has been wanting for many 
years a City Hall—something the city 
has never had. The City Hall subject 
came up again in May, 1904. It came 
up because it was raised by Brown 
and his cohorts. After several weeks 
of discussion it was finally decided to 
appoint a commission to investigate the 
matter, fix upon a location and prepare 
plans for a city hall. This commission 
was to be paid a salary. Bernard 
Groenewald and Homer S. Ames, were 
two councilmen-at-large who had been 
nominated and elected by Brown be- 
cause they were personal friends of his 
and were also, according to his notion, 
willing to rally round the machine 
standard and vote as he requested. 
They voted at first obediently for the 
franchise, but later decided to oppose 
the six-for-a-quarter franchise because 
of the public demand, and also because 
of the political extinction that threat- 
tened them if they betrayed the people. 
These men were promised places on 
this city hall commission if they would 
resign from the council. They re- 
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signed and in filling their places, 
Brown made one of the great mistakes 
of his fight. 


THE “BOSS” BLUNDERS. 


He chose Joseph R. W. Cooper and 
Clayton Reed to fill their unexpired 
terms. He chose them because they 
were his two best, closest and most in- 
timate personal friends, they had 
known each other from boyhood. And 
3rown was sure they would vote as 
he asked them. 

Reed had never given much time to 
politics, and he was not seeking politi- 
cal advancement. Cooper, however, had 
for several years been active in the 
councils of the regular organization of 
the Republican party in Toledo. He 
is a deep and learned student of the 
science of politics and he knows how to 
play the practical side of the game. A 
year before, however, he had dropped 
out of active participation in politics 
and while not determined, he expected 
to stay out. When he was elected to 
the council, he was out of town and 
upon arriving home several weeks after- 
ward he was surprised to learn that he 
was in politics again. He was an old 
organization man and Brown was so 
confident he would stick by the new 
machine that he selected him to lead 
the fight for the franchise in the 
council, 


THE THREAD OF LIFE BREAKS. 


Then Mayor Jones fell ill. His ill- 
ness was at first serious, then danger- 
ous, and finally it was only a question 
of how long he would live. Stock 
brokers issued circulars to their clients 
advising them to buy Toledo Railways 
and Light; when Mayor Jones died the 
stock would boom; the last obstacle to 
the passage of the franchise would be 
eliminated; with Mayor Jones out of 
the way the franchise would be passed 
at once, and the new franchise would 
make the stock gilt-edged. But one 
day Mayor Jones began to improve and 
he improved steadily for over a week. 
Then there was another collapse, and 
for days the stock fluctuated up and 
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down with the reports of the mayor’s 
condition; stock brokers and specula- 
tors were gambling every day on wheth- 
er the fine-spun thread of life would 
snap or hold. And when one day the 
great Golden-Rule Mayor, Samuel M. 
Jones, stepped out into the Beyond, a 
sigh of relief went up from the fran- 
chise headquarters. 

Upon the death of Mayor Jones the 
president of the council succeeded him. 
This man was Robert H. Finch. He 
had been nominated for the presidency 
of the council by Nauts, his personal 
friend because Nauts thought he could 
control him, Finch was an unknown 
quantity as mayor but it was taken for 
granted that he would support the or- 
ganization that had, aided by chance, 
put him in the high and honorable of- 
fice of mayor. And the machine was 
jubilant. 


To succeed Finch as president of the 
council, that body elected Clarence H. 
Villard, from the eleventh ward, a ma- 
chine man, who had represented the 
traction company in the council. It is 
generally understood that he is hired 
by the traction company on a regular 
salary as an “inspector of rolling stock.” 
To succeed Willard as councilman from 
the eleventh, W. A. Spera, a traction- 
machine pledged man, was elected by 
the council. In the election of Wil- 
lard’s successor, the first gun of the 
fight that later made Walter Brown 
the intense enemy of his former friend, 
joe Cooper, was fired. Cooper had 
piedged his vote to a friend of his for 
the place, and when Brown instructed 
him to vote for Spera he declined. 
Brown immediately became angry anl 
told Cooper what he was expected! to 
do and how he was expected to vote. 
Cooper, who is not the sort of person 
to take abuse, got angry in turn and 
proceeded to lobby for his candidate. 
Spera, Brown’s man, was elected by a 
small margin. But the breach which 
started in that skirmish, widened as 
the fight went on. 

When Cooper refused to be bossed, 
Prown picked another man to lead the 
fight for the franchise in the council. 
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He chose Dr. A. D. Hobart, a machine- 
man and personal friend of Nauts. 
After a few public hearings by the 
committee a commission was appointed 
to visit other cities and study street 
railway conditions and franchises and 
report to the council committee on rail- 


COUNCILMAN JOSEPH W. COOPER 


Championed the people’s cause when expected to lead 


the machine. 


ways and telegraph. This commission 


included in its membership Mayor 
Finch and Doctor Hobart. Among 


other cities visited by the commission 
was Toronto, Canada. And in Toronto 
Doctor Hobart unconsciously did his 
utmost to kill the franchise. 
DGCCTOR HOBART PRESCRIBES HIGH FARES 
FOR THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH. 


He gave out an interview to a To- 
ronto reporter in which he said that low 
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street car fares were an extremely bad 
and injurious institution for the people. 
Low fares, the doctor said, would lead 
the people to ride when higher fares 
might keep them from it. And con- 
tinued riding on street cars would so 
impair the physical health of the people 
of Toledo that they would 
finally become mere wraiths 


of their present robust 
selves under the present 
high fare system. The 


learned doctor said it would 
be especially injurious to the 
school children, who would 
get the riding habit and 
grow up to become only 
anaemic invalids. He was 
for high fares, first, last, 
and all the time. 

The Times and the News- 
Bee snapped the doctor’s 
interview up at once and 
printed it. There followed 
a great lot of comment not 
at all complimentary to the 
condition of the doctor’s in- 
telligence. And instead . of 
leading the fight for the 
franchise, Doctor Hobart 
was made to appear almost 
ridiculous. 

But the forces were lined 
up and in committee a reso- 
lution was passed instruct- 
ing the city solicitor to call 
in the aid of Judge John H., 
Doyle, a corporation law- 
yer, and Judge Isaac Pugs- 
ley, a retired common pleas 
judge, and draw up a skeleton fran- 
chise, leaving blanks where the figures 
as to fare, etc., should appear. The 
franchise was drawn up, every clause 
being submitted to Barton Smith, chief 
counsel for the traction company, for 
his inspection before inclusion in the 
skeleton. 

When it came to the filling in of the 
blanks, the fight waxed hotter. The 
company wanted a six for a quarter 
ordinance and would accept nothing 
else that might be more favorable to 
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the people. So in the blanks left for 
the rates of fare the provision was in- 
serted that the rate was to be a straight 
five-cent fare or six tickets for a 
quarter. 

Some of the machine men were be- 
traying symptoms of insubordination 
about this time, and Brown, Nauts, 
Cohn and Denman at last called in two 
other members of the cabinet, George 
P. Waldorf, Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor, and Frank L. Baird, state oil in- 
spector, both appointive offices. The 
other two members of the cabinet were 
outspoken in their stand against a six- 
for-a-quarter franchise. They were 
Peter Parker, County Treasurer, and 
David Davies, County Auditor. They 
were seen and induced to keep quiet. 
The good of the organization demand- 
ed it, they were told. They agreed to 
stop active opposition, but Davies espe- 
cially remained opposed to the six for 
a quarter ordinance. Waldorf and 
Baird, however, and to a certain extent 
Parker, took up the franchise fight with 
all their political vigor. Thus the 
whole cabinet was drawn into the fran- 
chise fight. 


A CABINET FOR THE PEOPLE’S CAUSE. 


Then another cabinet was formed, 
but of a different nature. This one 
was to fight against the franchise, not 
for it; to fight for the people, not 
against them. Its members were 
Councilman at large Cooper, who, in- 
stead of leading the fight for the fran- 
chise, was one of the chief leaders of 
the fight against it, and was using all 
his power and influence in a determined 
effort to defeat it; Mayor Finch, a sup- 
posed tool of the machine, but who 
developed into a stubbornly honest ex- 
ecutive; Hiram 
manager of the Toledo Times and the 
Toledo News-Bee, in charge of their 
management and editorial policy, a be- 
liever in the elimination of party poli- 
tics from municipal affairs, an honest, 
sturdy champion of the rights of the 
people, and an uncompromising foe of 
dishonesty in public office; and Brand 
Whitlock, novelist, lawyer and human- 
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P. Crouse, general - 
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itarian, whose connection with the 
fight was that of a manufacturer and 
formulator of sentiment. This cabinet 
started work at once in a determined 
effort to kill the franchise. 


Some time before this the first bribe 
of the campaign was offered. An 
adherent of Walter Brown bluntly 
asked one of the editors of the News 
Bee what he would take to stop active 
opposition to the franchise. The edi- 
tor answered by saying that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the policy 
of his paper and suggested that the 
man see Mr. Crouse. The man then 
vanted to know if it would be safe to 
approach Mr, Crouse and the editor 
said he was sure he didn’t know; that 
the only way to find out was to try. 

BRIBE OFFERS ANSWERED. 

One day shortly after the active or- 
ganized opposition of the new cabinet 
had begun, the second bribe offer was 
made. Mr. Crouse was waited upon 
by a personal friend of his, who, after 
a few desultory remarks about the 
weather and kindred subjects equally 
relevant to the purpose of his visit, led 
the talk gently to a discussion of the 
pending franchise. The friend kindly 
volunteered the information that he, 
Crouse, was making a mistake. When 
he was asked how and where the mis- 
take was being made, he replied some 
what after this fashion: ‘Crouse, I 
know where you could get seventy-five 
thousand dollars.” Mr. Crouse want- 
ed, of course, to know where the money 
was to be had, and he was informed 
that he knew where without being told. 
And when Mr. Crouse had extracted 
all the information he desired, he told 
his friend to go back and tell the man 
who sent him, that not seventy-five 
thousand, nor seventy-five million dol- 
lars could tempt him to change his posi- 
tion on the franchise, that he was hav- 
ing entirely too much fun to consider 
for a fraction of a second either of the 
small amounts he had named. And that 
was the last time Mr. Crouse was ap- 
proached by the franchise backers with 
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a proposition for settlement or reversal 
of editorial attitude. 

The fight was now on in earnest. 
The forces were being lined up, the 
lines more stringently and _ tightly 
drawn; the two opposing cabinets were 
fighting desperately for the advantage. 

Finally the word went out to the 
council that it was settled. By threats 
of political extinction, by attacks 
upon the integrity and character of 
individual councilmen who had shown 
a disposition to bolt the machine, and 
by one means another, the machine 
cabinet had induced twelve councilmen 
to promise faithfully to vote for the 
franchise. The program was that the 
franchise calling for six tickets for a 
quarter was to be introduced, the 
rules suspended and the ordinance pass- 


ed in one night, Monday, October 
24th. Twelve votes were necessary to 


suspend the rules and pass the ordi- 
nance, and they had the twelye votes 
“cinched,” as one of the cabinet phrased 
it. The mayor had said positively that 
lie would veto a six for a quarter fran- 
chise, and the council was to pass the 
ordinance over his veto, which required 
only eleven votes. Then the company 
was to accept the franchise and the 
fight would be over. 


A STRUGGLE AGAINST ODDS. 


3ut the opposition cabinet was still 
fighting, and fighting with the despera- 
tion of despair. When the plan of the 
machine became known to the members 
of the opposition cabinet which it did 
at once, Mayor Finch, Councilman 
Cooper and Mr. Crouse set out at once 
to break the formation of the franchise 
supporters and secure one of the twelve 
votes pledged to the machine. 

Finch and Cooper were all this time 
being assailed on every possible and 
imaginable side by the machine. They 
were told that if they did not at once 
stop fighting the franchise they would 
be killed politically in Toledo; their 
reputations were attacked and coated 
with slime; efforts were made to drive 
away from Cooper all his approachable 
clients; coercion was used by having 
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others of his clients threaten to take 
their business away from him if he did 
not stop fighting, and it was finally 
made known to him that he could name 
his own figure if he would cease active 
opposition and “be good,” which meant 
vote for the franchise. But both Cooper 
and Finch, to their great honor, re- 
mained throughout true to the cause of 
the people. 

In the history of the franchise fight, 
Sunday, October 23rd, was one of the 
great days. That day’s work defeated 
the second attempt to railroad a six 
for a quarter franchise through the 
council. But it required the united and 
determined efforts of Cooper, Finch 
and Crouse, 

In casting about for a vulnerable spot 
in the formation of twelve, the three 
eventually decided that there was but 
one spot that offered any chance of 
success. That spot was represented 
hy Councilman Nye S. Bingham, of the 
Thirteenth ward. Bingham is honest, 
but his will is not of the iron sort. He 
was at heart opposed to the franchise 
but he had promised Nauts, who put 
him in the council, to vote for it, feel- 
ing that he was bound by his friend- 
ship for Nauts and his indebtedness to 
the machine to support the machine 
measure. 


RANKS BROKEN. 


All day Sunday, October 23rd, May- 
or Finch labored with Bingham in 
a determined Endeavor to get him to 
change his decision. When he showed 
signs of yielding, Finch called Mr. 
Crouse into the conference, and to- 
gether the two labored with the erring 
councilman. And finally he succumbed. 
He promised that he would not vote 
for the franchise, and agreed to a public 
announcement that he would never sup- 
port a six for a quarter franchise. 
That was late Sunday night. Mr. 
Crouse wrote the interview with Bing- 
ham himself and it was printed Mon- 
day morning. It was afterward learned 
that that same Sunday night, John Witt- 
man, councilman, from the Fourth ward 
promised that he would not vote for a 
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six for a quarter franchise, but that he 
would not agree to a public announce- 
ment, And a few days later Council- 
man-at-large Clayton Reed announced 
that he was against an ordinance pro- 
viding for only six tickets for a quarter 
and that his decision was unalterable. 





COUNCILMAN NYE S. BINGHAM 


Upon whose uncertain vote the issue 
hung. 


gut the fight was fought and won 
that Sunday. And that: night Bing- 
ham’s decision was announced to Brown 
and the cabinet. They had gone peace- 
fully and happily to bed confident that 
on the next night the long fight would 
be ended. But when Bingham’s defec- 
tion was made known to them they at 
once dropped from the heights of vic- 
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tory to the depths of defeat. Rage and 
anger surged in their breasts. But 
nevertheless they were quick to act. 


In the opposition camp there was 
jubilation, but the jubilation was tem- 
pered with wisdom. They knew Bing- 
ham and his vacillating nature and 
mutable will, and they knew that if the 
machine got hold of him he might 
swing back, pendulum like, to the fran- 
chise support and decide to vote “with 
the boys.” So they took some unusual 
precautions. Mayor Finch took Bing- 
ham home with him after the confer- 
ence Sunday night, and pressed him to 
stay the remainder of the night. Bing- 
ham declined but decided to stay away 
from home. And it was well for the 
city that he did. 


HIDE AND SEEK. 


As has been said, the machine men 
were quick to act. ‘When Bingham’s 
determination to vote against the fran- 
chise was made known to them, they 
at once instituted a still hunt for Bing- 
ham. No less than twenty-five men 
were sent out with the simple instruc- 
tions to find Bingham and bring him 
in — they would do the rest. And all 
that Sunday night and all day Monday 
the twenty-five “hunted the town, and 
searched the city up and down.” But 
they didn’t find Bingham. 


After leaving Finch Sunday night, 
he started to lose himself. Away over 
the East Side and out among the rail- 
road yards, he walked and walked until 
the first flush of dawn found him out 
beyond the city limits, near Navarre 
Park in the yards of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Railroad. He stayed away 
from home all that night and all the 
next day and even his wife did not 
know where he was and worried until 
she was assured by Mr. Crouse that he 
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was safe. Monday, the 24th of Octo- 
ber, all day, Bingham spent hidden in 
the house of Dave Davies, one of the 
machine cabinet who had remained op- 
posed to the franchise, although he 
had agreed to refrain from active oppo- 
sition to it. Meanwhile the machine’s 
men were hunting wildly for Bingham, 
and the members of the cabinet were 
frantic. But Bingham couldn’t be found, 
And he was not seen until he appeared 
at the council chamber Monday night. 

The ordinance was not introduced. 
Bingham’s defection had disabled it, 
and a few days later when Wittman and 
then Reed announced their change of 
heart, it was effectually killed—at least 
so far as the six for a quarter franchise 
was concerned. But on that Monday 
night, the things that were said to Bing- 
ham, the revilings and castigations and 
all but physical injury to which he was 
compelled to submit, will never be told 
of in print. 

Then the machine made a political 
play. They saw that it would be im- 
possible to pass a six for a quarter 
franchise, so a new deal was fixed up. 
It was agreed that an amendment was 
to be made in committee making the 
provision as to fare read seven tickets 
for a quarter for ten years, and eight 
tickets for a quarter thereafter for the 
balance of the twenty-five years, with a 
straight cash fare of five cents. Thus 
amended the ordinance was to be pass- 
ed by the council and then refused by 
the traction company, which still re- 
fuses to accept anything allowing the 
people more than six tickets for a 
quarter. 


A FLIMSY BLUFF TO STAVE OFF A DELUGE. 


The reason for this political play was 
that election was but two weeks off, 
and a number of the machine council- 
men were up for re-election. Two of 
the machine councilmen had been de- 
feated at the primaries, but it was 
hoped that the other machine men 
would be returned if they were given a 
chance to vote for a seven and eight 
for a quarter franchise. 

The program was carried out to the 
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letter — with one hitch. It was plan- 
ned to have Dr, Hobart, who was up 
for re-election, introduce the amend- 
ment in committee providing for seven 
and eight tickets for a quarter. This was 
to give the doctor a chance to save 
his political life. But he was not given 
the chance. Another member of the 
railroads committee, Councilman Char- 
les W. Ward of the Twelfth ward, who 
had been opposed to the six for a 
quarter ordinance throughout the fight, 
blundered honestly into the committee 
meeting with an amendment which 
happened to be exactly identical with 
the one to be introduced according to 
the machine plan by Doctor Hobart. 
Ward’s amendment was passed and 
thus Doctor Hobart was bereft of his 
one chance to regain a part of the popu- 
lar favor that it was hoped would re- 
elect him. 

The amended ordinance came up to 
be acted on the following Monday 
night. A motion was made to suspend 
the rules. The motion carried. Then 
the ordinance was voted on. With the 
seven and eight for a quarter amend- 
ment, thirteen councilmen voted for it 
and three against. It was declared 
passed and the next day sent to the 
mayor for his executive sanction or dis- 
approval. 


WARM RECEPTIONS—TWO KINDS. 


When the meeting adjourned, the 
thirteen councilmen who had voted for 
the ordinance were afraid to venture 
cut into the streets. Another “petition 
in boots” was on hand to give them a 
reception — and they had a wholesome 
fear of such attentions. A platoon of 
police was called for and under the 
protection of this official bodyguard the 
thirteen were marched from the coun- 
cil chamber to a saloon half a block 
away, where the machine cabinet had 
established a sort of sub-headquarters. 
The crowd surrounded the saloon after. 
as many as could had got in, but the 
councilmen refused to come out. They 
staid there until early in the morning, 
after the people had gone home. 





3ut the three councilmen who had 
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BRAND WHITLOCK 


“Novelist, lawyer and humanitarian; manufacturer and formulator of public sentiment,” 
’ a 2 


voted against the franchise were given 
a reception of a different sort, They 
were Councilmen-at-large Cooper, 
Wickenhiser, of the Seventh ward, and 
Sabin, of the Second ward. They had 
no need of a squad of police to guard 
them—instead they were given an ova- 
tion by the immense crowd that had 
packed the street outside the city build- 
ing and stopped all traffic. Today, these 
three honest public officials can have 
any political office in the gift of the 
people of Toledo. 





THE INDEPENDENT TICKET AND ITS 
FAKE RIVAL. 


Election day soon followed. An inde- 
pendent movement, led by Brand Whit- 
lock, H. P. Crouse, E, B. Southard, 
Theodore W. Brake, Oren Dunham, 
Johnson Thurston, and numerous other 
public spirited citizens, had developed 
in Toledo. This independent movement 
was the direct outcome of Mayor Jones’ 
influence — though he was dead, his 
spirit still lived. It is not too much to 
say that if we had no Mayor Jones, we 
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would have had no independent move- 
ment, and we would have had a fran- 
chise which we didn’t want. The inde- 
pendents made the franchise an issue. 
They nominated candidates for council 
and city offices which they thought 
were being improperly or corruptly ad- 
ministered. They did not nominate 
candidates in the wards of councilmen 
who had stood by the people in the 
franchise fight, but instead approved 
these men as candidates where they 
were up for reelection on their party 
tickets. 

The machine made one more effort. 
The independents called their ticket the 
Independent Voters ticket, and nomi- 
nated their candidates by petition. The 
machine put another ticket in the field, 
composed of candidates who would vote 
for whatever the machine ordered. 
This ticket they called the Independent 
Candidates ticket. And despite proven 
fraud in making up the ticket, despite 
a state law which says that a ticket 
headed by a name in any way similar to 
the name of another ticket already on 
the ballot shall not be printed thereon, 
despite the fact that it was proven that 
the petitions nominating the candidates 
on the Independents Candidates ticket 
had been circulated by Republican ma- 
chine men and were made up chiefly 
of forged names, despite the fact that 
many of the petitioners could not be 
located at the addresses given, despite 
the fact that the man who has supposed 
to have filed the petition with the secre- 
tary of the board of elections at mid- 
night could not be located and was 
never heard of before or after, and 
despite the fact it was filed after the 
time limit of fifteen days previous to 
election fixed by law had expired, the 
Independent Candidates ticket was al- 
lowed by a machine-controlled board 
of elections to go on the regular ballot. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO HOBART—AND THE 
REST. 


But all the schemes and ruses of the 
machine proved worthless. All the can- 
didates with a record on the franchise 
were defeated at the polls by the votes 
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of the people, Doctor Hobart, for coun- 
cilman at large, running approximately 
twelve thousand votes behind ‘his ticket. 
When it is remembered that ‘the total 
vote of Toledo is something less than 
thirty thousand, and that the Republi- 
cans ordinarily carry the city by major- 
ities running up to ten thousand, it will 
be seen how thoroughly the people of 
Toledo were aroused. The Republicans 
elected to the council were two new 
candidates who had no franchise rec- 
ords to defend, who had been nomi- 
nated at the primaries in the places of 
two machine men with franchise records 
repudiated by the people. And these 
two new Republican candidates were 
pledged against a six for a quarter fran- 
chise. Two Republicans, Wickenhiser 
and Bingham, who had opposed the 
franchise were re-elected, and three 
Independents. The candidates on the 
fake independent ticket were abso- 
lutely and totally ignored. And from 
present indications it would seem that 
the majority of the council is honest and 
incorruptible ; at any rate there are now 
enough honest men in council to defeat 
any legislation which is objectionable 
to the people as a whole. 

About two weeks after election the 
mayor returned the franchise to the 
council, with his veto and a letter giv- 
ing eighteen objections to the instru- 
ment as a whole and as finally passed 
by the council. But before the May- 
or’s veto came up to be acted on, a 
letter from’ the president of the traction 
company, declining to accept the fran- 
chise if it were passed, was read to the 
council. When the franchise and veto 
came up, in view of the company’s re- 
fusal to accept the franchise even if 
it passed, it was voted to consider the 
franchise no further. This action of 
the council was intended to be a gentle 
reproval of the mayor for his audacity 
in daring to oppose the machine. 


Thus died the second attempt to foist 
upon the people of Toledo a franchise 
that they did not want. 

But the men who want the franchise 
are not yet beaten. The traction com- 
pany must have a franchise. And so 
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the next state legislature will be called 
upon to pass the bill mentioned before 
providing for a state board, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, to grant fran- 
chises for public utilities over the heads 
of the city governments. Inasmuch as 
the state legislature of Ohio is always 
overwhelmingly a machine legislature, 
there is little reason to doubt that if it 
passes this iniquitous bill it will also 
grant the franchise the traction com- 
pany needs, with their own conditions 
and provisions as to fare, etc., re- 
gardless of the wishes and _ pro- 
tests of the people. It will be 
a long time, however, before the com- 
pany will again try to push a franchise 
through the Toledo council, that is a 
franchise unfair to the people. For the 
Independents promise to retire at the 
elections next November every coun- 
cilman who voted as ordered by the 
machine crowd. That means to the 
company that in order to get a fran- 
chise through the Toledo council, it will 
have to be a fair and satisfactory fran- 
chise, agreeable both the people and the 
company. For the people are more 
than willing to consider any fair prop- 
osition the company might make and 
grant a franchise that seems to them 
just and reasonable. 


THE PEOPLE’S VICTORY. 


And so the fight stands — as far as 
it has gone practically a victory for the 
people; but with the possibility that the 
franchise may still be foisted on the city. 
It has been a fight replete with stir- 
ring scenes and startling climaxes. 
There were many occurrences in it dra- 
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matic in the extreme. For one, the 
death of Mayor Jones. And even that, 
so greatly and sincerely deplored, did 
much to defeat the ends of the franchise 
grabbers. There were the several “Pe- 
titions in Boots,” when the people, 
angered at the attempted betrayal of 
their interests, turned out in force and 
called upon their “representatives,” 
most of whom actually represented the 
interests directly opposed to the 
people’s, to “Let the Franchise Alone.” 
And the councilmen, ordered about like 
sheep, one way by their bosses, the 
members of the machine cabinet, an- 
other way by their masters, the people, 
heard and feared and did not know 
whom to obey. There was the honesty 
and faithfulness to the people of Mayor 
Finch and Councilman Cooper when it 
was generally believed that, because of 
their previous affiliation with the Re- 
publican organization, they would be- 
tray the people and support the fran- 
chise. And there was the defection of 
Councilman Bingham and his hiding 
from the searchers sent out by the ma- 
chine. And as a final tableau, witness 
the mis-“representatives” of the people 
being led away from the council hall 
under police protection, while the true 
representatives who had been faithful 
te the people, were hailed with the ap- 
plause and acclaim of an uproarious and 
clamorous ovation. That incident is 
without parallel in the history of the 
country. 


The fight is ended for the present. 
In summing it up, the Great Fact stands 
out in bold relief—and the Great Fact 
is that THE Prope Won. 





| Brotherhood 


Of all things beautiful and good, 

The kingliest is brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 

And till it come, these men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath, 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make way for 
man, —EpwiIn MARKHAM. 








The Presbyterian Church and the Labor 


Question 





By Rev. Charles Stelzle 


Epitor’s Note: 


The Presbyterian Board of Home 


Missions has taken a significant action 


in appointing Rev. Charles Stelzle, formerly a machinist, and still carrying the membership 
card of the Machinist's Union, to represent it throughout the country “in the interest of 


workingmen.” 


A clearing house for everything that 
has to do with the labor question as it 
affects the church and the moral or 
religious life of the manual toiler— 
this, in a word, is the object of the 
newly established department of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
in the interest of workingmen. 

The student of social problems will 
at once see that this means more than 
an aggressive evangelistic campaign, 
although that is included in the plan. 
It will also be understood that the mis- 
sion of this department is not only to 
the laboring man, but also to his em- 
ployer who is in the church. 

The labor question is fundamentally 
a moral or a religious problem. It will 
never be settled through strikes or 
lockouts. The spirit and methods of 
Parry and Parks will never bring about 
industrial peace. The labor question 
will be solved only as the principles of 
Jesus Christ are lived out by the em- 
plover and the employe. 

And yet, in a sense, the labor ques- 
tion will not be solved until the last 
day's work is done, because the social 
systems which may be satisfactory to 
us, will not be acceptable to the genera- 
tions following. : 

CHRIST’S ATTITUDE. 

It will be of interest to note that 
while social conditions during Christ’s 
time were infinitely worse than they are 
today, He never advocated a social 
system. He tried to change men rather 
than methods. He enunciated princi- 
ples which would be applicable not only 
to his own day, but to every day. The 
church is not primarily an institution 
for social reform. Its business, how- 
ever, is to fit men for this work. How- 
ever Peter and the rest of the disciples 
may have been inspired in the writing 





of their epistles, they were not infal- 
lible in the matter of political economy, 
as was indicated by the failure of their 
social scheme during that revival period 
in Jerusalem. 

THE CHURCH'S QUESTION. 

The question which the church must 
therefore determine is, how far ought 
she go in urging certain political meas- 
ures which have only a_ temporary 
value? 

Individual men and even individual 
church organizations may do many 
things in this direction which the 
church as an institution cannot afford 
to handle. 

It will be of great assistance, how- 
ever, to these men and these churches, 
to have at their command a bureau 
which will supply them with facts 
which may determine their action along 
social and religious lines as these shall 
affect the labor question. 

This is the mission of the industrial 
department of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions. It prepares mate- 
tial which each worker must apply as 
his judgment dictates. It suggests 
methods which each church must adapt 
as well as adopt. And yet it is pushing 
a propoganda, which, dealing with the 
broad principles of the question, is 
applicable to every situation. 

Following is a statement recentlv 
issued by this department, which com- 
prehends the main features of the 
work: 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN IN THE INTEREST 
OF WORKINGMEN. 

Every pastor in a city to be visited will 
receive from our office a blank sheet, which 
contains questions as to the conditions in his 
church, his community, and his city. It is 
not intended that all of these questions shall 
in every case be answered, but it will help 
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very much if the information asked for is 
furnished, even though no work is to be at- 
tempted in his particular church. The an- 
swers are in every case considered con- 
fidential. 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

While the mission is not primarily evan- 
gelistic, some time is given to this phase of 
work in every city visited. 

The evangelistic meetings are not, as a 
rule, held in the churches, but in the large 
shops at the noon hour, near the churches 
which desire to interest workingmen. These 
meetings are intended especially for work- 
ing people who have become alienated from 
the church. 

CONFERENCES. 

There is wide interest in the Industrial 
Problem as it has to do with the church. 
That this interest may be productive of the 
most good, conferences with the ministers of 
. the city should be planned for, and a meet- 
ing with the labor leaders or of the labor 
unions should be arranged. Definite plans 
for the latter may be left until the Board’s 
representative reaches the city. 

FRATERNAL DELEGATES. 


Arrangements have been made whereby a 
fraternal delegate from the local minister’s 
association meets regularly with the Central 
Labor Union, having all the privileges of the 
organization without assuming any of its 
obligations. It has been thought well in 
some cities to have a representative from the 
Central Labor Union meet with the ministers 
in the same capacity. 
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Realizing that if workingmen are to be 
reached for Christ, the work must be done 
very largely by Christian workingmen, it is 
a part of the plan or campaign to commit to 
a definite service for workingmen the men 
volunteers as its agents for the distribution 
of such literature for workingmen as may be 
issued from time to time, and to equip them 
who are already in our churches. 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 

It is hoped that a more general interest in 
these problems may be given by the churches, 
and especially by the young men and women 
in our educational institutions. To this end 
special addresses on various phases of the 
work are delivered in our larger churches, to 
the students in our theological seminaries, 
and other organizations. An illustrated ad- 
dress on “The Workingman and Social 
Problems,” with practical applications, is 
given when desired. 

Not only are methods of work discussed in 
the conferences, and with the workers in our 
churches, but when opportunity offers, the 
work is organized so that a particular church 
may become effective in meeting the problems 
of the community by which it is surrounded. 
Practical suggestions are given, especially 
to the young men in the mission fields of 
the city, who desire to bring their churches 
to greater efficiency. 

In addition to the literature already issued 
by the Board on this subject, it is planned to 
print leaflets for both the church and the 
workingmen, discussing the questions which 
deal with various phases of the workingman 
problem, as it has to do with the church. 





An Experiment in Industrial Democracy 
By Roswell F. Phelps 


This is an age of social experiments 
and constantly new schemes for social 
readjustments are being tried. Of 
these, not least in importance are those 
experiments which look to the harmon- 
izing of capital and labor. Capitalism 
has ceased longer to be popularly con- 
sidered a divine institution and, recog- 
nizing this fact, enlightened capitalists 
have sought through the assumption of 
a benevolent attitude toward their em- 
ployes, to retain popular favor and the 
working man’s allegiance. But benev- 
olent paternalism is merely a passing 
phase in the ever-changing industrial 
economy. The laboring classes, as 
they become more intelligent, can no 


longer be bribed into allegiance; they 
demand just payment for services and 
not ostentatious charity. Many note- 
worthy attempts have been made by 
capital to improve the condition of 
labor but often such attempts toward 
industrial readjustment have proved in- 
effective because they have been based 
on the principle of paternalism rather 
than on that of democracy. Of all the 
attempts at “industrial betterment” 
there are notably few which may be 
called, in a true sense, democratic. 


BENEVOLENCE VS. DEMOCRACY IN 
DUSTRY. 


IN- 


The spirit of benevolent paternalism, 
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which prompts so many of the efforts 
toward industrial betterment, has in 
more than one case over-reached itself, 
and has found itself boldly opposed by 
the spirit of industrial democracy. In 
certain business enterprises where 
model conditions of employment pre- 
vailed, strikes of a most severe type 
have occurred. But it would obviously 


be unfair to the employes to declare - 


that, in their unwillingness to submit 
readily to what they believed an injus- 
tice to themselves or to several of their 
number, they thereby showed any lack 
of appreciation of the otherwise unusu- 
ally fine conditions under which they 
worked. In their insubordination they 
were assuredly not guilty of base in- 
gratitude, for why should labor become 
obsequiously grateful on receiving a 
surplus created by itself? In assigning 
another cause we do not attempt to 
excuse the hasty and perhaps inconsid- 
erate stand taken by the leaders of these 
strikes. We would say rather that 
they were over-zealous in their defense 
of this fundamental principle—that 
thoughtful American working men and 
“women are by nature democratic; that 
however benevolent their employers 
may be, any display of paternalism by 
them is extremely odious to the em- 
ployes. 


Honest, industrious people rebel 
against any attempts to force or 
cajole them into self-improvement. 


They would much rather grow natu- 
rally, though slowly, as a result of their 
own initiative than have a forced 
growth, however luxuriant, that may 
be under the improved conditions se- 
cured at the expense of their independ- 
ence. Thus there is, as Professor R. 
T. Ely has pointed out in an admirable 
article on “Industrial Betterment,” “a 
clashing of industrial benevolence and 
of industrial democracy.” 


DEMOCRACY TRIED ON. 


In the light of this fact, the writer, 
who for five months was an employe in 
a certain large retail store, which in his 
opinion is a most successful experiment 
along the lines of industrial democracy, 
wishes to point out what to him seem 
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to be the most important features of the 
system in vogue there. Before describ- 
ing in detail the features of this most 
interesting experiment an apology 
should be made for withholding the 
name and location of the establishment 
described. The promotors of this ven- 
ture, unlike certain less sincere phi- 
lanthropists in business whom we might 
mention, wish to be above all suspicion of 
seeking to advertise themselves through 
their good works; for this reason their 
identity is not disclosed in this connec- 
tion. In fact the attempt is being made 
by the employers in this case to prove 
that the success of their enterprise shall 
result from its being established upon 
the right principles of democratic self; 
government by the employes and not 
because of any novelty in the store sys- 
tem calculated to attract trade. The 
policy of the store is to compete fairly 
with its competitors, to win the market, 
to give the public the best possible serv- 
ice and at the same time to prove to the 
world that humanity and democracy in 
business are in the long run most eco- 
nomical. 

The most significant feature of the 
store system adopted here is the unusual 
attitude of the firm toward their 
employes. 

They have delegated to the Associa- 
tion, comprising all employes who have 
served more than one month, absolute 
authority in the management of the 
store. Whatever point may be at 
issue, the ruling of the Association is 
final, in every case taking effect even 
over the wishes of the firm. Thus far 
the Association has shown itself to be 
decidedly conservative but has usually 
responded heartily to any initiative 
taken by the firm; yet there is never 
shown the least spirit of benevolent dic- 
tatorship on the part of the members of 
the firm or of question by the employes 
of the sincerity of their motives. In 
fact the firm go rather to the other 
extreme and render themselves open to 
the charge of putting themselves in 
such a position that they could easily 
be taken advantage of by the people 
who are associated with them in the 
management of the business. They 
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fully realize their position but such is 
their confidence in the truth of the prin- 
ciple to which they adhere that they are 
willing to stake their all on the success 
of their experiment. 


AND FOUND WORTH WHILE. 


In reply to the question, “Why do 
you advocate and encourage the 
growth of the Association’s power?” 
they answer candidly, “Because it 
pays.” This is said however 
in no spirit of mere calculation of 
dollars and cents, for they believe that 
no form of industrial betterment can be 
ultimately successful unless it involves 
these two elements—democratic self- 
government on the part of. the workers, 
and a legitimate return to capital and 
management. While they believe that 
there should be some index of the rela- 
tionships between employer and em- 
ploye other than the pay-roll, they at 
the same time avowedly maintain that 
the best possible expression of their 
benevolent attitude toward their em- 
ployes is in additions to the pay-roll on 
a profit-sharing basis. They religiously 
uphold the principle that any excess 
profits from the business in which they 
and their employes are co-partners 
should be returned to the employes in 
the form of wages and not as charity, 
because they realize that charity de- 
grades where just payment ennobles. 
Their attitude is fully consistent with 
their belief that the basis of lasting suc- 
cess in improving the conditions of their 
working force consists not in that senti- 
mental charity which induces weakness 
but in that “help to self-help” which is 
valuable because it opens to others the 


sources of power. Miss Addams, 
on “Industrial Amelioration,” ex- 
presses this idea most concisely 


when she says, “Associated effort to- 
ward social progress evokes higher 


social capacities,’ and she most aptly 
expresses the views of the firm in this 
case when she says further, “The man 
who disassociates his ambition, how- 
ever disinterested, from the co-opera- 
tion of his fellows, always takes the 
risk of ultimate failure.” 
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THE “SOCIAL SECRETARY.” 


In a large organization the interests 
of the individual employes are apt to be 
lost sight of by the members of the firm 
whose time is so fully occupied by 
larger matters. As a further expres- 
sion of their enlightened policy, the firm 
in this establishment has appointed a 
“Social Secretary,” who has at heart 
the interests of each individual in the 
store as well as the body of the work- 
ing force, considered as a whole. This 
secretary is a woman of unusual busi- 
ness ability. She acts with the firm is 
their consideration of matters which 
definitely concern the employes. In 
fact she is at the head of what has there 
been called the “Employes’ Office.” 
She is the Employes’ Representative in 
all deliberations which immediately con- 
cern them either as individuals or as a 
body. At all times she is responsible 
for the preservation of those harmo- 
nious relations which are so distinctive 
of this store. To her may be accred- 
ited the double function of inspiring 
enthusiasm and of encouraging initia- 
tive in those members of the working 
force who might otherwise become dis- 
couraged by the boredom of business. 
She acts as general “matron de famille 
industrielle.” Like all mothers best 
deserving of the name she is a most 
enterprising and tactful manager of her 
industrial household. Empowered to 
look after the interests of each individ- 
ual, she renders assistance through wise 
counsel and direction and even in mate- 
rial ways for the best interests of the 
person considered, always with a view 
to preserving as far as possible that real 
and indispensable spirit of self-depend- 
ence and personal initiative. Ineffi- 
ciency cannot, obviously, in this house- 
hold be pampered or even counte- 
nanced; it must be eradicated. The 
first duty therefore of the social secre- 
tary is to promote the industrial effi- 
ciency of each individual connected 
with it. In order to treat most effect- 
ively every case of personal fault and 
incapability she must know every one 
of her associates most intimately. She 


must secure, for each person whom she 
wages 


represents, advancements in 
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strictly in proportion to that person’s 
attainments and efficiency, and she 
must therefore have ready access to the 
pay-roll and keep for her own constant 
reference a most careful file of personal 
notes regarding each employe, and this 
must include credits for excellence as 
well as “black marks ;” which latter, in 
so many industrial establishments, are 
the only records of conduct kept for ref- 
erence when there is a request for an 
advance upon the pay-roll. 

The relations of the social secretary 
to her clientele is therefore most imme- 
diate and beneficial. She is first of all 
their advisory and then their represen- 
tative. Her position as:\““Head of the 
Employes’ Office” should be, and in this 
case theoretically is, dependent upon the 
employes’ choice of her for their agent. 
Did the question once arise, she might 
be immediately retired from her office 
by the vote of the Association. 

SECRETARY'S RESPONSIBILITY. 

Upon the Social Secretary depends 
in large measure the success of this en- 
terprise as an experiment in industrial 
democracy. She is the central figure of 
the whole organization looked at from 
the standpoint of democratic govern- 
ment. For this reason considerable space 
is here given in describing her duties 
and in showing what characteristics she 
must have in order to insure success to 


the whole scheme. Without her har- 
monizing and humanizing influence, 


the venture here undertaken would un- 
doubtedly fall far short of success. 
While she must be tactful, enthusiastic 
and sympathetic, she must also have 
adequate business ability and training, 
for upon the exercise of these qualities 
depends her largest claim for a share in 
the business activity of those with whom 
she is associated. That she shall make 
for the greater industrial efficiency of 
the working force as a whole and pro- 
duce thereby her own salary, through 


rendering every individual more 
efficient because of her _ presence, 
is the first condition which she must 
satisfy. 

While having charge of the 
more general means of  indus- 
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trial betterment—such as the club- 
room, lunch-room, regular attendance 


of the two doctors and the dentist, the 
lectures, concerts, outings, gymnasium 
classes, mutual insurance, bank and 
other features which cannot here be de- 
scribed in detail—she does not allow this 
work to take precedence over her great- 
est function, that of representing the 
people and of promoting democratic 
spirit and organization. And even as 
director of these novel features which 
are for the general welfare she can act 
only in response to an evident demand 
made by them for these mutual benefirs 
for which they themselves pay and are 
ultimately responsible. True, she may 
take the initiative by awakening a new 
demand and may with a small fund at 
her disposal put some new schemes into 
operation ; nevertheless its success must 
be assured by the support of the people 
themselves before it can become a_ per- 
manent feature of the store. Thus the 
whole store system is essentially demo- 
cratic and avoids every suspicion of in- 
dustrial paternalism. 

To the call of the firm for democrati¢ 
co-operation on the part of the people 
there has been a very hearty response. 
Undoubtedly there are some who do not 
seem fully in sympathy with the spirit 
of the store, but these are mostly of the 
transient type of labor. On account of 
the constant change in the working 
force, due largely to the extreme mo- 
bility of American labor, it is hard to 
preserve that permanency of organiza- 
tion which is necessary to the complete 
success of this unique experiment. The 
employes have every opportunity for 
self-expression and _ self-management 
through the weekly meetings of their 


Association, through the Arbitration 
Board which considers personal 


complaints of employes, through their 


numerous other Committees  spe- 
cially appointed by themselves and 
through their social secretary who 
is their constant representative in 


every question of immediate concern to 
them. It must be admitted that in some 
instances they show an _ unmistakable 
lack of initiative in matters of self-gov- 
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ernment—a fact which may be well il- 
lustrated by their disposal of the ques- 
tion of “over-time.” This question, 
brought up in the form of a motion for 
“no over-time’—a motion which origi- 
nated with the firm and was heartily 
favored by them—was considered half- 
heartedly at three meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and then finally dropped with- 
out any decisive action being taken. 
The only argument against the motion 
was the statement that there was so lit- 
tle over-time spent in the store that the 
question was not a live issue. The lack 
of interest manifested by the members of 
the Association was a source of great 
disappointment to the firm and a few 
others who wished the Association to 
arrive at a determined conclusion re- 
garding this extremely important ques- 
tion. 





The extreme conservatism manifested 
by the Association is, however, not 
wholly to be deprecated. When it is 
allowed the greatest liberty of self-ex- 
pression, such a display of conservatism 
presages well for its avoidance of radi- 
cal tendencies in the future, while it is 
a most sincere expression of the peo- 
ple’s confidence in those who are asso- 
ciated with them as truly benevolent 
employers. 
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ADAPTATIONS. 


The system of government here con- 
sidered may, it is true, succeed in this 
large retail store, while it might fail ut- 
terly if tried without considerable adap- 
tations by larger and more extensive 
corporations. Few great corporations 
have a sufficient “social conscience” to 
induce them to secure a salaried repre- 
sentative who shall have at heart the in- 
terests of the employes and the exten- 
sion of industrial democracy in their 
midst. But the principles suggested by 
the experiment here described in gen- 
eral outline, could be readily applied to 
even the largest industrial organizations 
(as indeed it has been in several note- 
worthy instances) and the appointment 
of a social secretary wouid supply in 


them that humanitarian element which 
too often is sadly lacking in the larger 


business enterprises, being there re- 
placed by intricate governmental ma- 
chinery of a spying, contabulary nature. 
Ir, such extensive organizations tiie so- 
cial secretary, acting as the exponent of 
industrial democracy, might become for 
the multitude of employees, a Benefi- 
cent Trustee, a Tribune of the Indus- 
trial Populace in the Council of the Pa- 
tricians of Capital. 
South End House, Boston. 





Open or Closed Shop? 


Facts and Opinions at the American Economic Association 


The greatest interest awakened by the 
meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation last month at the University 
of Chicago was over the discussion of 
“The Open or Closed Shop.” It drew 
not only the largest popular audience 
but more of the economists and mem- 
bers of the Historical and Political 
Associations than any other 
parts of their brilliant programs. There 
was a genuine and almost sensational 
surprise among the newspaper writers 
and readers at the very decided pre- 


Science 


ponderance of opinion justifying the 
economic reasons for the “closed” or 
better, the “contract shop,” the argu- 
ments against which are generally too 
easily taken for granted. As soon as 
these men of wide practical observation, 
as well as high scientific attainment in 
Political Economy, began to go to the 
bottom of this question, one thing be- 
came apparent. The two little words 


“open” and “closed’’ by no means 
even stated the question, much 
less involved the decision upon it 


for any honest man, 





PROF. JOHN R, COMMONS. 

In the forefront of the discus- 
sion stood Prof. John R. Com- 
mons of the University of Wis- 
consin. He opened his __ incisively 


discriminating paper by noting the 
surprise of British trade unionists at 
the bitter feeling of their American 
brethren against the non-union “scabs.” 
This he accounted for by the fact that 
British mechanics are protected by the 
long apprenticeship which is not pro- 
vided for by American law or custom. 
So American trade unionists insist upon 
workingmen going into the shop 
through the union. This being the case 
the contention for the closed shop with 
a closed union cannot be defended. 
Much, however, may be said for the 
closed shop with unions that are open 
to any competent man. Actual condi- 
tions do not justify any hard and fast 
definition of the terms “open” and 
“closed” shop. In some localities and 
under some conditions what is too easily 
termed the “open shop” proves in actual 
practice to be the tightest sort of a 
“closed shop” and with the employer’s 
approval. In some trades like the stove 
foundrymen the employers watch with- 
out protest the organization of nine- 
tenths of their shops because the trade 
agreement with their shop’s crews is 
backed up by the strong national union 
organization. Where the economic rea- 
son for the “closed shop” does not ob- 
tain the sentimental reasons do not jus- 
tify it. As in the government employ 
and that of large railways, where a fair 
rate of wages is paid to all alike, a 
“closed shop” agreement offers no ad- 
vantages. But in many trades the closed 
shop is the only thing which keeps the 
next lower racial standard of living 
from encroaching upon that which is 
compatible with American ideals and 
achievements of labor. Progress does 
not come where one organization de- 
stroys the other but where the one de- 
stroys the excesses and bad methods of 
the other. 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 


Following Prof. Commons came John 
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Graham Brooks, the well known 
author of “The Social Unrest”. Per- 
haps more than any other economist 
in America, Mr. Brooks has had, or 
made, opportunity to see for himself. 

He graphically described the different 
varieties among both the open and the 
closed shops. He too maintained that 
some closed shops are in effect open 
shops and vice versa. The closed shop 
can be defended, he said, not on grounds 
of abstract principle, but only as judged 
by exigencies in particular situations. 
These situations which inevitably pro- 
duce if they do not force the closed 
shop issue are almost invariably brought 
about and characterized by one of these 
three causes, — the individualistic tend- 
ency among employers to deal only with 
their employees individually ; the immi- 
gration of low class labor which threat- 
ens to destroy the American standard 
of living; and the blacklisting and boy- 
cotting of union men by employers’ as- 
sociations especially through their em- 
ployment agencies. 

The cheap appeals to American patri- 
otism and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were hardly taken seriously . by 
these scientific men, accustomed to deal 
more with facts than with sentiments. 
Mr. Brooks’ contribution to this discus- 
sion will be longest remembered, per- 
haps, for its relentless puncturing of 
this specious trading on American “lib- 
erty” and “independence.” With such 
shafts of criticism as these he paid his 
respects to this mock heroic errantry. 
“A large group of employers is now 
making its tilt in the name of ‘liberty.’ 
But industrial organization on both 
sides has introduced something so like 
a revolution that we do not know what 
liberty is as applied to a specific indus- 
try. If the closed shop, brought about 
without any violence and with the con- 
sent of the employers, results in a good 
living wage and improved conditions, 
while outside’ the union there rages a 
destructive competition with the em- 
ployment of many children, is it not 
erotesque to make words like ‘liberty’ 
and ‘Americanism’ synonymous with 


39) 


that kind of ‘haphazard competition? 
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in conclusion he balanced his judgment 
of the situation by affirming on the one 
hand that “there is not the slightest 
danger that the closed shop will become 
universal in this country, because not 
even the unions which are strong and 
well disciplined need it,’ and declaring 
on the other hand that “the smash-the- 
unions people are laying stress on the 
accidental, not even secondary, issues of 
trade unionism.” 

The two papers which closed the dis- 
cussion were presented by men so typi- 
cal of the more reasonably conservative 
employers and trade unionists that we 
let them speak for themselves as fully 
as space will allow. 


The Necessity of the Open 
Shop—An Employer’s 
View 
By John D. Hibbard 


President Chicago Metal Trades Association 


In order that the conditions and peculiar 
difficulties of both the “open” and “closed” 
shop may be more clearly indicated, the fol- 
lowing classifications and definitions are 
made. 

First, the “closed shop” of the union, in 
which union conditions prevail and in which 
none but union men are employed. 

Second, the employers’ “closed 
closed to union men, 

Third, the “open shop” where a nominal 
“Freedom of Employment exists, where 
there is supposed to be no discrimination 
against union officials on the part of the 
employer, and no intimidation or coer- 
cion of non-union employes on the part of 
the unions. 

Fourth, the true “open shop,” in which the 
suppositions of the preceding definition be- 
come facts, where the rights of the individ- 
ual are respected, where reward is increased 
by merit and where law and order prevail. 

That unions have played a most important 
and necessary part in the improvement in the 
hours, wages, and conditions of labor, most 
employers of today admit, as well as that em- 
ployers of the past were largely responsible 
for unendurable conditions. Nor is there to- 
day, broadly speaking, any antagonism to 
unions as such. I have among my personal 
friends many union men, business agents and 
national union officials, whose motives or 
actions cannot be questioned, and who have 
at heart the real welfare and advancement 
of those whose interests they represent. My 


shop,” 
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criticisms are not of such, nor of the unions 
themselves, but of certain policies and their 
results. 


OBJECTIONS TO UNION CLOSED SHOP. 


First, the union “closed shop.” Most em- 
ployers believe that the contract, implied in 
the operation of a wholly union shop, is 
illegal and contrary to the conspiracy enact- 
ments of a large number of our states. (The 
well-known decision of Judge Adams of the 
Illinois Appellate Court in the Kellogg 
Switch Board and Supply Co. case, was here 
quoted). 


“DEAD LEVELS.” 


The next and possibly far more reaching 
objection to the union shop is the condition 
of “dead levels,” brought about by the min- 
imum wage, limitations and working rules. 
The brotherhood idea of the “stronger help- 
ing the weaker” is, in the abstract, some- 
thing we all subscribe to, but in actual ex- 
perience the results are not beneficial to 
employer or employe. It is the universal 
experience of employers that complete union 
conditions are an absolute death to individual 
effort and ambition. Take away the incen- 
tive of a workman to do better, fine him when 
he does more than his stinted amount, let 
him realize that the minimum wage usually 
is, and must be the maximum, and his work 
becomes listless and careless, depreciating 
not merely in quantity but in quality. The 
minimum wage is forced so high that the 
manufacturer is unable to pay the highly 
skilled, active and intelligent workman the 
wage he can earn. There is a marked ten- 
dency in a “closed shop” for the poor men 
to shirk their work, reduce the output and 
fall back on the union for protection. 

Few union men are qualified, either by 
education or experience, to discuss costs, 
profits or economic conditions—and by this 
I do not mean to infer that they are any 
less capable than the employers—but, as is 
well known, these are the mmportant prob- 
lems in the everyday life of the employer. 


RESTRICTION OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


The blighting effect of the restrictions 
placed in “closed shops” on apprentices are 
well known; unequal union conditions work 
hardships on the many small employers; and 
reasonable and proper discipline is hard to 
maintain. 

Another serious objection on the part of 
the employer to the “closed shop” is the fact 
that he must compel his men to join the 
union or leave. The discharge, on this 
ground, of an old employe who has been 
faithful is a serious thing. His joining the 
union should be purely a matter of his own 
free will. And besides, as the New York 
Times points out, “to confess that a union 
cannot exist and prosper, unless it is able 
to close the doors to all applicants for em- 
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ployment not registered in its membership, 
is to admit a fatal and, under present condi- 
tions, irremedial weakness in the trades 
union position. 
LIMITATION OF OUTPUT. 

Possibly the most common objection on 
the part of the employer is the limitation of 
output and the general retrograde movement 
in the personnel of the workman and the char- 
acter of his work. Despite the assertion of 
President Gompers, limitation is widespread. 
It is insidious and dangerous to the workman 
as well as the employer. When 1,500 skilled 
metal workers recently struck in Chicago, 
inside of three months, with the same work- 
ing hours per day, the output of the green 


hands equalled or exceeded that of those 
who had held the positions many years. 
Proof of the prevalent limitation is seen 


in the statements of many labor leaders in 
the National Civic Federation Monthly Re- 
view for September 1904, that the 
of unrestricted output in return for a shorte1 
workday would meet their approval. 


concession 


EMPLOYER’S CLOSED SHOP EQUALLY 
INDEFEN SIBLE, 

Seconp, the shop closed to union men. 
Except as a war measure in case of strike 
the “closed shop” of the employer should 
not exist. It is equally illegal and un-Ameri- 
can, and equally as impossible as the union 
“closed shop.” 

THE NOMINAL OPEN SHOP. 

Tuirp, the so-called “open shop” as usu 
ally found to-day really means, in the end, 
unless organized labor is met with an equally 
well organized and powerful employers’ as 
sociation, a “closed shop.” The chief reason 
for this condition seems to arise from the 
inability or unwillingness of union men to 
abide by the implied contract which exists, 
or should exist in such a shop, the terms 
of which are that the employer shall make 
no distinctions between union and non-union 
men, shall impose no objection to men joining 
the union, and shall in no way interfere with 
the reasonable exercise of the function of the 
union or its officers; and that the union or 
union men shall do nothing tending to in 
anyway interfere with or restrict the free 
initiative of the non-union man. There is, 
no doubt, ground for argument that certain 
employers fail equally in their recognition 
and observance of this contract. The fact 
that union officials are spokesmen for a 
proportion of the men in the case of mis- 
understandings, leads the non-union man 
erroneously to think that this means a rec- 
ognition of the union, and that he is not 
to be given the same respect and considera- 
tion as union men. While in any well reg- 
ulated, fairly well managed shop, union men 
and non-union men can work amicably side 
by side, the moment there becomes a prepon- 


derance of union men, the pressure of union 
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officers is so great that the old story of 
persecution and annoyance begins and the 
non-union men do not stay. From employers 
come such statements as “from my experi- 
ence in manufacturing in Chicago, I believe 
there is practically no difference between 
the closed shop and nominally open shop. 
The non-union man stands no show in the 
nominally open shop. His life is made so 
miserable, if not by violence, by small, an- 
noying persecution, and by social ostracism, 
that he will not stay.” 

The ever present possibility of a strike if 
agreements do not always work to the favor 
of the unions, and the risk of consequent 
loss is such that the employer nine times out 
of ten will put up with rank injustice rather 
than take the risk. 

Open shops may be successfully operatea 
at other points, but they are not successful 
in Chicago, as at present conducted. With 
complete organizations of employers, equal 
in extent and power to that of the employes, 
many abuses now found in the open shop 
could doubtless be corrected. Wholly sat- 
isfactory conditions may be purely theoret- 
ical, but these to my mind are found in 


THE TRUE OPEN SHOP. 


Fourtu, the true Open Shop, successfully 
operated, safe-guarding the interests of em- 
ployer and workman be he union or non- 
union. As suggested, the chief difficulty ap- 
pears to be the unwillingness on the part of 
either one or the other, the employer or the 
workmen, to faithfully fulfill the terms of 
the implied contract heretofore mentioned. 
Another point is that agreements must peace- 
ably provide for changing conditions. The 
trouble here is that it is not recognized that 
an agreement, if to be a satisfactory method 
of mutual operaticn, must work “both ways.” 
Collective bargaining cannot always result 
in wages being increased, and until decreases 
can be peacefully provided for, when condi- 
tions justly warrant them, no hope of mutu- 
ally satisfactory adjustment by its means can 
be conceived. 

The attitude of the employer of to-day 
toward the true “open shop” is not that of 
his predecessor. He has learned the lesson 
taught by unions, has been educated on the 
subject of sweat shops, shorter hours, sani- 
tary shop conditions, and the abuses of heart- 
less task masters, and realizes, more fully 
than ever before, his obligations to the man 
in his employ and to society. 

Many employers are bitterly and apparently 
unalterably opposed to agreements of any 
nature with organized labor. Labor, too, per- 
sistently refuses to believe that wages must 
be reduced under certain economic condi- 
tions, and fails to consider some things as 
violations of agreements, “if they are done 
to uphold the principles of trades unionism.” 
With both sides apparently so unwilling to 
grant the necessary fundamentals, what can 
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agreements offer for either the “closed” or 
“open shop,” depending as they must upon 
a fair consideration of, economic conditions? 

The hope lies in the true Open Shop 
This implies an education upon many sub- 
jects, on the part of both employer and em- 
ploye. There are wrongs done and suffered 
by both. The employer does not himself 
obey the laws he pm invoke, and the work- 
man adopts in many instances, the methods 
which his union was formed to combat; yet 
I see ‘no final ground upon which all can 
peacefully stand than that conceivable in the 
True Open Shop. 


Argument for the Closed 


hop 
By Thomas I. Kidd 


General Secretary of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers’ International Union, and Vice 
President of the American Federation 


of Labor. 


Before launching out on his main line of 
constructive argument in support of the 
closed or union shop policy, Mr. Kidd 
turned his attention to two objections which 
seemed to be widely accepted by the popular 
mind. Limitation of output specified in 
trade agreements he admitted may be ex- 
treme in some cases, but contended that it 
was the “pace making” system, perniciously 
used by unscrupulous employers, that justi- 
fied to some extent the stipulation of what 
should constitute a day’s work. The second 
objection, stringency in the regulations re- 
specting apprentices, he discounted with the 
assertion that in not a few trades the al- 
lowance is so generous that employers do 
not take the full advantage, saying that they 
would suffer pecuniary loss in teaching the 
trade. On the other hand, he enlarged upon 
the ease with which some trades can be 
learned and pointed out that “the logical 
outcome of an unlimited apprenticeship sys- 
tem would be that boys would fill our shops 
and factories at a much lower wage than 
is now required by men. Production might 
temporarily be benefited, but at the expense 
of American manhood and womanhood.” 

First among the constructive reasons for 
the union shop, Mr. Kidd dwelt upon the 
equal conditions of wages which it provides 
for employers. “If the union shop is to be 
superseded by the open. shop, the check 
which the union rules have placed upon the 
unscrupulous employer will be swept aside. 
Under the union rules he has to pay equal 
wages with other employers for equal work, 
whether performed by men or women, thus 
placing all on a fair competitive basis as far 
as wages are concerned.” Fierce competi- 
tion in wages would entail trouble and 
financial loss to employers, to say nothing 
of untold hardship on the employes. 
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UNION 
EMPLOYERS AS 


SHOP IMPROVES CONDITIONS FOR 


WELL AS EMPLOYES. 

At this point, Mr. Kidd went at length 
into a comparison of conditions of employ- 
ment in trades where the trade agreement 
obtains and what existed in the same trades 
before such agreement came into force. 
Specifically he gave the statistics of wages, 
hours and other conditions in the woodwork- 
ing industries to show the immense improve- 
ment from the worker’s point of view. That 
this rise in conditions did not put employers 
at a disadvantage, he made clear by point- 
ing to the fact that just before the agree- 
ments came in, the severity of competition 
drove numbers of manufacturers to the wall, 
while under the regime of greatly advanced 
wages, shorter hours, etc., very few firms 
have been driven out of business. The rise 
in wages he said was as much as from $1.25 
to $2.52 a day, while in some places. where 
the open shop principle to-day prevails wag- 
es in the woodworking industry are as low 
as 60 cents a day of ten hours. 


INSURES PEACE. 

“Industrial peace would be destroyed by 
the open shop policy because the working- 
men have tasted the joys of a higher stand- 
ard of living and will not give them up 
without a struggle. On the other hand the 
trade agreement, arrived at by reasonable- 
ness on both sides, would be a guarantee of 
peace, But any conditions imposed by the 
absolute power of one side over the other 
cannot last in peace. And this applies quite 
as much to the trade union that draws up 
an ultimatum which it forces the employer 
to sign through threat of strike. Can the 
employer be entrusted with such unrestrict 
ed power any more than a labor union?” 

Mr. Kidd declared that the unions had no 
quarrel with the non-union man, but said 
that the latter shared in all the benefits for 
the workers that the unions procured and 
was a standing menace to the standard at- 
tained. Hence union men refused to work 
alongside of him unless he became one of 
them, a cordial invitation being always ex- 
tended. No sympathy should be wasted on 
the strike breaker who deliberately turns in- 
dustrial traitor and is used by employers in 
their attempts to perpetuate the evils of 
pitifully small wages at the north, the per- 
nicious child labor of the south, and the 
evils of the truck store system in mining 
communities, 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FAVORED WITH BOTH 
SIDES STRONGLY ORGANIZED. 
The right of collective bargaining was 


affirmed and instances of the conditions it 
carries with it were brought forward. At- 
tention was directed to the situation in the 
mining industry where, although the union 
is not recognized in the anthracite region, 
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a practical union shop condition prevails. 
The peace which has characterized the Illi- 
nois fields since the agreement of 1898 was 
thrown into especial prominence by the one 
glaring exception of Zeigler, where an at- 
tempt is being made to introduce the open 
shop policy. 

Just as limitation of output followed in- 
evitably the pace maker, so the boycott, has 
come in the wake of the employers’ blacklist 
instituted on a large scale at the time of 
the great railway strike. 

After a frank acknowledgment of the 
recklessness of new unions intoxicated with 
their strength, in which connection he pointed 
out that an unfair union is-just as obnox- 
ious as an unfair employer, and an inexperi- 
enced union just as prone to mistakes as 
the inexperienced employer, Mr. Kidd placed 
the emphasis on the value to both sides ot 
square dealing between strong organizations 
of employers and employes, both imbued 
with the spirit of reasonableness. In the 
interests of all concerned he declared that 
the open shop could not be established. 


THE DISCUSSION, 

The discussion on these papers was 
opened by Prof. Ross of the University 
of Nebraska, who maintained that the 
question was not one of abstract rights 
but whether the open or closed shop is 
most in accord with public policy. If 
iii any case the closed shop is neces- 
sary for decent conditions it ought 
not to be considered against public poli- 
cy. “It is a hollow mockery to pat 
unions on the back and then deny them 
anv legitimate means to bring their de- 
mands to realization.” 

Mr. Towner K. Webster, President 
of the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago and also President 
of the City Club, spoke out of 
his experience and observation as 
an employer. He said: “It is hardly 
fair to ask employes and employers to 
come together only on an open -shop 
basis. It is too much like asking the 
men to attend their own funeral. Un- 
ions must and will exist. We therefore 
ought to do all we can to make them 
good unions. Unions having a bad 
name are usually those which have the 
largest percentage of casually employed 
workingmen in their membership. The 
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employer who employs his men by the 
year, or five years at a time, gets a hold 
on them. Uniform wages are good for 
both. The union is the only hope of 
the men. Conditions differ too radi- 
cally from those prevailing twenty-five 
years ago when the employer had a few 
men and knew them all. No man is 
good enough, except Jesus Christ, ab- 
solutely to fix the conditions under 
which his fellow men are to live, with- 
out their having any right or power to 
help determine them. In view of what 
employers have done when they had all 
the power, let us have the unions +o 
balance things up. And if it is urged 
that the increased power of the workers, 
and the consequent betterment of their 
lot, imposes hardship and decrease of 
profits on employers, I can only say 
that it is better for the country to have 
a thousand men happy than one man.” 

In closing the discussion, Dr. George 
FE. Barnett of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, made emphatic the point that shop 
rules play so large a part as to be one 
of the determining factors in the 
settlement of the question. The 
working men whose personal interests 
and rights are so involved by them can- 
not relinquish all claim to have some- 
thing to say on what these rules shall be. 
At this point the question becomes so 
cencrete that only those directly involv- 
ed know enough about the situation 
intelligently to decide it. All outsiders 
can be sure of is that both parties to 
the issue, and not one, should be con- 
ceded to have the right to settle these 
rules in every shop open or closed. 

When the readers of the papers were 
given time to make rejoinders all of 
them declined, Mr. Brooks, however, of- 
fering his opportunity to any one “who 
had more to say for the open shop.” 
The protest, publicly presented through 
the press to the President of the Eco- 
nomic Association by Mr. John D. Hib- 
bard, after the adjournment of the 
meetings, we reserve for editorial com- 
ment on another page. 











For Jersey City’s Social Uplift 


Life at Whittier House 


By Cornelia F. Bradford, Head Resident 


Geographically considered, Whittier 
House in Jersey City is out a short dis- 
tance from many of the settlements in 
New York. Mentally considered, the 
space is immeasurable. Forty minutes 
and we in Whittier House can be at 
the Greenwich House, College, Uni- 
versity, or Henry St. settlements, True 
but what do these forty minutes in- 
clude? The ferry, and it is just this 
ferry, paradoxical as it may seem, which 
brings us together and which sepa- 





seem to go over there for everything— 
but does everybody go? Is there no one 
left in our New Jersey cities? Are our 
streets entirely deserted? What of our 
dilapidated rickety old tenements down 
near the water’s edge, are they tenant- 
less ? No, indeed, they are crowded with 
human beings, Russians, Poles and oth- 
er emigrants. According to the last cen- 
sus there were in Jersey City in 1900, 
3,124 Poles, and 1,694 Russians. The 
streets too are lined. The factories are 


Jersey City’s Only Playground—Whittier House Backyard. 


rates us. It bridges space but it changes 
perspectives. While the river is the 
natural boundary line between the states 
separating the one from the other, it as 
unnaturally seems to be the dividing 
line between advanced and belated so- 
cial and industrial movements. Life 
bounding, pulsating, full of energy— 
centers in New York. Every body 
in New York is interested in New 
Yorkers and nearly every body in New 
Jersey is too. Business, commerce, 
lectures, music, art, education these and 
everything else apparently are across 
the river. It is over there we shop, 





market, attend theaters, operas, indeed, 
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filled. Poverty and misery are here in 
abundance. All the horrors of an un- 
watched, unguarded life in a newcountry 
await and surround these thousands of 
emigrants who come to the New Jersey 
shores; while the manufacturers, em- 
ployers, the landlords who bring these 
people here live elsewhere, helping to 
beautify other cities and to make life 
attractive and livable in other towns and 
States. 
THE TYPICAL NEW JERSEY TOWN. 
Given a town minus civic pride, social 
conscience, and public spirit, but plus 
factories, railways, wharfs and political 
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intrigue, and one may have a general 
idea of the conditions of some of our 
New Jersey cities, 

Situated between two great cities, in 
different states, into which every morn- 
ing pours our population for business, 
profession, pleasure, and interests of all 
kinds, and which return at night only 
to lie down and sleep, New Jersey is 
left without a fair chance in the great 
conflicts which are being waged every- 
where. Great work is to be done here 
and the interested workers are few. 

Miss Sayles in the report of the in- 
vestigations which she made in Jersey 
City says: “It is doubtful whether 
there is to be found in the United States 
outside of New York, a more serious 
housing problem in proportion to the 
size of the community than exists in 
Jersey City.” Into such a town with 
neglect and conservatism in its very 
atmosphere, Whittier House was 
started some ten years ago. It is the 
cnly settlement in the city, and for sev- 
eral years was the only one in the state. 
From its very beginning one of its 
prominent ideas has been to co-operate 
so far as possible and practicable with 
al! agencies working for the betterment 
oi the individual, the neighborhood, the 
city, and the state. The mental attitude 
has ever been an open one recognizing 
that there are many ways of looking 
even at a good thing, and of working to 
bring about good results; so we have 
ever tried to bear in mind, that our way 
is not the only way, neither need it 
necessarily be the best way. 


THE SETTLEMENT AND THE PEOPLE'S 
ENTERPRISES. 


At the beginning of the settlement as 
in all other settlements, our classes 
were many and largely attended. In 
our first years we had young men who 
prepared for college taking with us 
Latin, French, Greek, German, Higher 
Mathematics and English. We had also 
classes in stenography and bookkeeping, 
and many of our students obtained well 
salaried positions, because of certificates 
furnished them by Whittier House. 
Some of these classes were in charge 








of the classical teacher in Jersey City’s 
high school; for others we had expert 
stenographers and book-keepers. Our 
classes in drawing, painting and music, 
were well attended and in some of them 
excellent work was done. Within the 
last two years, however, a_ technical 
night school has been started in which 
these various branches are taught, and 
to this school, we have turned our pupils 
so far as possible. It is unusually well 
equipped. We are proud to have it in 
our neighborhood, and are frequent 
visitors to it. Believing as we do that 
the settlement is a life in the neighbor- 
hood, we welcome anything which bet- 
ters and uplifts the neighborhood. For 
many years we repeatedly appealed to 
the Board of Education for a kindergar- 
ten to be opened in the schools in our 
vicinity. Two years ago our wish was 
gratified. We closed the one in the set- 
tlement although it was a hard thing 
for us to do as it had been one of our 
pet departments. But we believed we 
could in no other way so well show 
our entire sympathy with the new 
movement. In this matter however, we 
had some difficulty with both parents 
and children. They had become fond of 
their teachers and of the house, and 
naturally did not welcome the change. 
We acted in a similar way in regard 
to the much used dispensary which for 
the first eight years of our life we had 
in the settlement. It was the only one 
in this part of the city, and from its 
opening had been self-supporting, its 
maximum price for medicine and treat- 
ment being twenty-five cents. Two 
years ago, the Mayor kindly asked Miss 
Bradford to meet with the city physi- 
cians in his office, for the purpose of 
discussing a plan for opening several 
municipal dispensaries. At this meet- 
ing Miss Bradford voluntarily said if 
this plan was carried out, and if the 
Mayor would open one of these in the 
neighborhood of Whittier House she 
would close the one in the settlement. 
So for the last two years our dispensary 
has given way to one of those opened 
by the city. Better work can be done 
in them, not only because they are better 
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equipped, and reach a larger number, 
but because the city physicians as well 
as other physicians, will take an active 
interest in work conducted by the city. 

We were accustomed for many years 
to have free lectures from time to time 
in our large room attended by large 
audiences. But three years ago free 
lectures were established in our city 
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members of the Mothers’ Club proved 
themselves experts on this subject of 
tenement conditions because of their 
living knowledge of it, and every day 
acquaintance with it. A life is more 
than theories. 

. The State Consumers’ League holds 
many of its monthly meetings in Whit- 
tier House and some of the residents 





library, of which institution 
a station is located at the 
settlement. Following out 
our policy of abandoning 
any line which the people 
adequately take up, we at 
once stopped our course of 
lectures. Those at the li- 
brary are very largely at- 
tended by the public, in- 
cluding many of our neigh- 
bors. 





HOUSING. 

After Miss Sayles’ start- 
ling report on the housing 
conditions of Jersey City, 
the Tenement House Pro- 
tective League was formed, 
with its center at Whittier 
House where its meetings 
were held. The head work- 
er took an active part as a 
member. The idea of the 
league was to know in a 
practical way the tene- 
mient conditions of the city, and by this 
practical knowledge endeavor to better 
these conditions. Governor Murphy, of 
our State, appointed this last winter a 
Tenement House Commission, and two 
of the inspectors were residents of our 
settlement. 

Last summer this league was dis- 
banded and its president, a leading phy- 
sician in the city, also one of the direc- 
tors of Whittier House, was made presi- 
dent of the Board of Health. To him 
the head worker is at liberty to apply 
at any time for assistance for improv- 
ing sanitary conditions in the tenements. 

Not alone in a public way have we 
co-operated with the social betterment 
enterprises of the city and State, but 
some of the clubs have made a study of 
the subject in a concrete manner. The 














Jersey City Housing—Rear View from Settlement. 


are officers of the league. A resident 
is at present investigating the condi- 
tions of the Jersey City stores. ‘How 
much will be gained by this investiga- 
tion remains to be seen. The demands 
made of the merchants are nothing se- 
vere. We ask but for a uniformity in 
half day closing during two of the sum- 
mer months, that seats be provided for 
the girls when they are not busy’; that 
separate toilets be provided for the 
sexes, and that the carry the 
Consumer Labeled goods. We realize 
that the Saturday afternoon is not a 
propitious one for a holiday in Jersey 
Citv. We willingly accede to that and 


stores 


so are laboring to bring about the clos- 
ing of the stores on Friday afternoon. 
We have met with the clerks of the 
“Clerks’ Protective Alliance,” 


and are 
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co-operating with them as far as possi- 
ble. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE GLASS REGION. 


With the Secretary of the State Con- 
sumers’ League the head worker spent 
several days last summer in the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ region in southern 
New Jersey. The factories were visited 
during the day and again at night. We 
were entertained in the homes of the 
glass blowers themselves and were cour- 
teously treated by the manufacturers, 
but we came away fully convinced that 
there is only one side to the system 
of child labor, and that an utterly ray- 
less one. The long hours of all night 
work one week, the intense heat of the 
furnace rendered seven times hotter 
during the summer months, the con- 
stant moving to and fro in the heated 
atmosphere of the factory; to be fol- 
lowed the next week by the all-day 
work, must and does have its effect on 
the nervous system of a growing child. 
One sees in this system the intentions 
of the Creator thwarted. The habits 
of life reversed. Night is turned into 
day one week; day into night the next 
week, and this for children of eight, 
ten and twelve years of age, when reg- 
ularity of habits is most important. 
Every manufacturer with whom we 
talked frankly said, “I would not want 
my boys working at night.” Every 
foreman and glass blower, with the ex- 
ception of one, as definitely stated, “I 
do not want my boy to be a glass bottle 
blower.” Yet in spite of this, accord- 
ing to thelaws passed at our last 
legislature, a boy of fourteen and of 
fifteen may work from half-past five in 
the afternoon until half-past two in the 
morning. Can a business, town, or 
state afford to grow rich at the expense 
of its own flesh and blood? The in- 
tense interest in this subject led the 
Consumers’ League to call a conference 
in Newark of all interested in the wel- 
fare of the children, and thus the Chil- 
dren’s Protective League was formed. 

The object of this league is to be on 
the watch for the children’s interests 
and to call meetings as occasions de- 
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mand. A legislative committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of working with 
the legislatures when necessary. When 
the Swayze bill was presented before 
the Legislature, all interested in child 
labor were present, and though the 
ninth section which called for no night 
work under the age of sixteen was 
rejected, and though we felt the 
bill was badly dwarfed and mu- 
tilated, still we were glad for other 
features of the bill which prevailed. 
For a time longer New Jersey must 
suffer the humiliation of knowing that 
bovs of tender years, protected by law, 
are working the whole night through. 
As a State, she must also suffer the 
humiliation of having no legislation 
regulating the hours of work for wom- 
en and children in stores. She must 
know there is no educational test re- 
quired, that illiterate foreigners are 
coming here in greater proportion than 
they are going into many other States, 
and all this because of the laxness of 
her laws. A meeting called to consider 
the Child Labor bill met in Whittier 
House. Hon. J. L. Swayze, formerly 
secretary of the Executive, now Assis- 
tant Attorney General of the State, and 
the author of the bill, was present to 
address the meeting, and also Col. Bry- 
ant, Commissioner of Labor. This 
meeting was followed by others of 
equal importance such matters as our 
Tenement House Bill. There will also 
be meetings for considering the Truant 
officers, the Probation officers and the 
Juvenile courts. 


CO-OPERATION FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


We have been in the heartiest accord 
with Organized Aid ever since it 
started. Indeed, it was started in Whit- 
tier House. The former Secretary of 
this organization was a resident of 
Whittier House. The head worker is 
represented on the State Board of Char- 
itics and Corrections. 

The House is also represented on the 
S. P. C. C. and the meetings of this so- 
ciety are held in the settlement. The 
head worker has recently consented to 
serve on the sociological Board of the 
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State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She does this believing that “The Gos- 
pel of Humanity” may be somewhat 
furthered by having brought before the 
clubs, by one who is in constant con- 
tact with them, a better knowledge of 
the bitter industrial conditions existing 
even in our own small state. 

So far as politics are concerned, the 
settlement is neutral. The best man 
for the place is what is preached. The 
voters in our settlement are represented 
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the number of saloons in our immediate 
neighborhood. Parties wanted to open 
a five cent saloon almost directly 
opposite Whittier House. A paper ob- 
jecting to its opening was started, to 
which Miss Bradford signed her name, 
Repeatedly the contracting parties came 
to the settlement and begged and im- 
plored her to withdraw her name, which 
she of course refused to do. After 
many weeks the Mayor told them they 
might open the saloon if they could 


Starting’ out from Whittier House for a Picnic. 


on both parties. The young men of 
our clubs are about equally divided. In 
all the clubs the highest citizenship and 
the truest patriotism are stimulated. A 
member of the Bradford Club has been 
asked to become president of a political 
club in our ward. Should he conclude 
to accept the position, it will be as a 
resident of the ward, not as an official 
of the club. We do, however, follow 
most closely the governing of the city 
and are keenly interested in what our 
Mayor is doing. His movements for 
equal taxation, public baths and night 
schools have met with our hearty ap- 
proval. Both he and our honored Chief 
of Police are personal friends to the 
House, 

Last April the settlement was ap- 
pealed to for assistance in restricting 


but secure the withdrawal of her oppo- 
sition. It is needless to say she has re- 
mained true to her principle, and to 
this day the saloon has not been opened, 
the parties having gone to another dis- 
trict in the city and the would-have- 
been offensive, five cent whiskey store 
is now an inoffensive little thread and 
needle store. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCIL. 


For some time the head worker had in 
mind the thought of bringing together 
in some club, the men of the neighbor- 
hood who are interested in the neigh- 
borhood, but not necessarily associated 
with Whittier House. This plan was 
put into execution last summer, and the 
resultant organization was named The 
Neighborhood Council. It is made up 
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of varying ages, denominations and oc- 
cupations. Its purpose is that of help- 
ing in an intelligent and sympathetic 
manner the head worker and the house. 
It meets with the head worker once a 
month and will meet with the Board 
of Directors twice a year. With its 
membership drawn from the neighbor- 
hood it can enter into the life of the 
neighborhood as a body representing 
the local manhood and citizenship. 
At one of the first meetings, when 
planning what we would better do, one 
of the young men said, “Oh let us work 
for a playground. I like to see the 
kids have a good time.” Many other 
pians were discussed, such as music for 
the park in our neighborhood, a steril- 
ized milk dispensary in Whittier House, 
etc. A committee, made wp of the 
head worker and the young man 
whc wanted the playground for 
the kids, was appointed to wait on the 
Mayor. The Mayor received them 
most cordially, and readily acceded to 
some of their wishes, promising to care- 
fully consider the others, and report 
later. The interest existing in this 
Neighborhood Council is encouraging, 
and can be conducive to great 
benefit. We have asked the firemen 
on our corner to join it, who say “they 
are here as much to look after the in- 
terests of Whittier House, as to put out 
its fire should any occur,” and they 
have promised to help us by their ad- 
vice and counsel, though of course they 
can never be present at our meetings. 


RELIGION AND THE SETTLEMENT. 


Our basic aim has ever been the 
cood of the settlement and of the neigh- 
horhood. Personal ambitions have been 
laid aside. Unanimity of action has 
prevailed. And yet we are frequently 
asked, “But what of religion in your 
settlement? Don’t you have religion in 
your house?” We always like such 
questioners to define their statements. 
If St. James’ idea of religion is a true 
one, to visit the widows and fatherless 
and to live unspotted lives before the 
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world, then are we strictly religious. 
Then is our life one of religion. Then 
does the house stand for religion. If 
the questioner means what of the de- 
nominations in our settlement, we glad- 
ly answer “we know no one.” Cath- 
olics, Hebrews and Protestants gather 
here with the firm belief that the Lord 
is the maker of us all. The spirit of 
3rotherhood recognizes but one Father. 
A favorite dictum with us is, that we 
are living here not to create a demand, 
rather to stimulate one. We are always 
glad when there is no call made upon 
the house for Sunday work. We rec- 
ommend our people to go to their own 
churches. We are always glad when 
we, too, have the opportunity of going 
to church and thus showing our co- 
operative spirit with the churches. We 
endeavor to live on terms of Christian 
peace and spiritual affinity with the dif- 
ferent denominations. Methodist, Re- 
formed, Congregational and Baptist 
ministers, Episcopal rectors and Catho- 
lic fathers call freely and often run in 
to dine with us. We recognize the so- 
cial and spiritual help to be derived 
from these visits and are glad for the 
acquaintance and _ friendship thus 
formed. We have had on the govern- 
ing board of the House, Protestants, 
Catholics and Hebrews. We believe no 
one church, no one creed holds all the 
spirit. We endorse those lines of Whit- 
tier’s : 
“Tmmortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea.” 


During these years of Whittier House 
existence, our work, our life, and our 
scope have enlarged. Our tenement 
house friendships have become very 
dear to us. Our horizons have ex- 
panded. Age, and let us hope, wisdom 
and knowledge, have come. We even 
dare to hope also that the intent which 
we have had from the beginning to 
make the settlement a co-operating fac- 
tor in the integral life of Jersey City 
has been somewhat of a success. 





“Boyville” 


Cleveland’s Farm for Character Cultivation 


By J. B. Vining 


Secretary of Charities and Correction Division of Cleveland’s Public Service Department 


Contributed through the College Settlement Association, Myrta L. Jones, Editor 


Two and one-half miles north of the 
quaint village of Hudson, Ohio, there 
is growing up a unique home for Cleve- 
land’s unfortunate boys. Hudson’s 
glories lie in the past. As a seat of 
learning since the establishment of the 
Western Reserve University in 1828, 
she is proud of her record. Since the 
removal of the college to Cleveland in 
1883, and the closing of the Western 
Reserve Academy in 1902, the college 
buildings are falling into decay, the 
campus is grown with weeds. It would 
seem, however, that she is still not to 
be without distinction, for in the build- 
ing of the Cleveland Boys’ Home, which 
is always spoken of as being at Hud- 
son, the old town is again coming into 
prominence which will perhaps outshine 
her former renown. 

“Boyville,” as it is coming to be 
known, contains 283 acres of wood and 
meadow, hill and vale, of surpassing 
beauty. Giant maples are scattered 
along either side of Chapman Road, 
which cuts the farm through the cen- 
ter from east to west. Living springs 
are abundant, and the creek which flows 
through the lowland is never dry. One 
large spring found in a maple grove, 
half a mile from any building, flows at 
the rate of 180 gallons per minute, win- 
ter and summer, standing at 48 degrees 
Fahrenheit throughout the year. The 
water in this spring is absolutely pure, 
containing lythia and other medicinal 
properties. In the past this water has 
been sold in the City of Cleveland for 
domestic use, and has the possibilities 
of a paying enterprise in connection 
with the Home in case it is found ad- 
visable to put the water on the market. 

The initiation of this School lies with 
Harris R, Cooley, for twenty-one years 


pastor of the Cedar Avenue Disciple 
Church of Cleveland, and a man who 
las given social questions deep study, 
both at home and abroad. Coming into 
the position of Director of Charities 
and Correction during the first term of 
Mayor Johnson’s administration in 
1901, he took up the establishment of 
this Home with vigor, so that by the 
fall of 1902, he, with the help of others 
having similar views, secured from the 
City Council authority and funds by 
which 123 acres of land were purchased. 
The same fall, a contract for the build- 
ing of the administration cottage, now 
known as the “Washington,” was let. 
This was finished the following sum- 
mer. 


WHO PIONEERED THE WAY TO 
VILLE’S SUCCESS. 

On the 18th of June, 1903, Rev. A. 
G. Lohmann, with his family, took up 
the work, he having been appointed by 
the Board of Public Service as Head 
Master. He entered upon a pioneer 
work, for the one cottage not being 
yet completed, he was obliged to live 
with his family in tents and barns until 
it was ready for occupancy. Through 
his devotion and untiring efforts, im- 
provements of all kinds have sprung up 
as if by magic. 

Later 160 acres, an adjoining farm, 
were added to the original plot, thus 
giving a farm one-half a mile wide and 
a mile long. There is now, besides the 
administration cottage in which the 
Head Master lives, called the “Wash- 
ington,” the “Adams,” the “Jefferson,” 
the “Madison,” the “Monroe” and the 
“Jackson.” All these are completed 
with the exception of the “Jackson,” 
which will be ready for use during this 
month. 


BOY- 
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WHERE CITY BOYS CAN LEARN 


THE COUNTRY. 


TO LOVE 


The farm contains, besides the maple 
grove in which the large spring is lo- 
cated, a tract of about 30 acres of for- 
est, upon which all of the original trees 
are still standing, consisting of white 
wood, beach, hickory and oak, besides 
a sugar bush of some 1,200 trees, 

A bakery and store-room have been 
built; also an ice house, adjoining the 
pond, so arranged that the skid upon 
which the ice is gathered makes a fine 
toboggan for the boys in winter and 
a shoot-the-chutes for swimming time. 
This is on the edge of a pond, which 
was made by throwing a dam across 
the creek, and gives a body of water 
200 feet at the widest part, from four to 
six feet deep, and extending up to the 
road some 30 or 40 rods. 


The water from the large spring has 
been piped from the woods to a tank 
over which is built the engine, pumping 
and boiler rooms, and in which also is 
to be established an electric light plant. 
This spring will furnish water to a 
standpipe that is erected on a knoll over- 
looking the farm. The standpipe is 
nine feet in diameter and 36 feet high, 
and affords not only an abundance of 
fresh water, but also fire protection. A 
four-inch water main has been laid with 
fire hydrants at each cottage. Later a 
hose-cart will be added to the equip- 
ment, and the boys will be organized 
into a fire company. 

Back of the standpipe a gymnasium 
is under process of erection, containing 
two bowling alleys and a large room in 
which the boys can exercise during the 
stormy weather. 

The place is well stocked with eight 
head of horses, a herd Of 40 cows, 100 
thoroughbred sheep, besides pigs, chick- 
ens, dogs, doves and other animals. The 
herd of cattle have been provided with 
a number of Swiss bells, ranging in 
size from a five-pounder to one weigh- 
ing a few ounces. These are made to 
ring in harmony, and on the summer 
evenings make beautiful music for the 
ears of boys who have all their lives 
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been accustomed to the noise and din 
cf the dirty city. 

After more than a year’s trial this 
Home is now beyond the experimental 
stage. It is universally acknowledged 
to be a Step in the right direction, and 
meets with general approval. 

The entire cost up to the present 
time of land, buildings, furniture, stock, 
implements and everything that has en- 
tered into the making of this Home, is 
about $50,000, a little more than the 
cost of an ordinary building in any of 
our State institutions, and about one 
per cent of the amount that is oftimes 
expended for the building of a mag- 
nificent jail. Considering the results, 
this is a small sum indeed, for here we 
touch boys at a time in life when they 
are easier helped and when more last- 
ing good can be done them than ever 
again in after years. 


“BANISHMENT” PROVES HAPPY. 


After all, to get the true idea of the 
value of this work, it is necessary to 
learn something of the attitude and 
thought of the boy himself towards this 
home. A few days ago, when Judge 
Callaghan, lately of the Juvenile Court, 
was laid to rest, 12 of these lads came 
in as a special escort at his funeral. 
These lads had last parted with Judge 
Callaghan in the court room when they 
were mingling their tears and lamenta- 
tions with those of their parents. They 
had left him thinking he was a great 
and terrible man, who was banishing 
them to some forlorn country, and yet 
so touched by the new life were they, 
that in coming to his funeral they felt 
that they were dong honor to a friend 
whom they loved. Returning from the 
burial, Director Cooley said to me: 
“Those boys leading the march in Judge 
Callaghan’s funeral made one of the 
most beautiful scenes that I have ever 
witnessed, and I would rather have the 
honor of an escort such as Judge Cal- 
laghan’s than to be the recipient of the 
greatest military procession that ever 
led the most honored soldier to his last 
resting place.” 


One of the lads, who had been a 
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street urchin, coming and_ going 
through the offices of the City Hall, 
said to me not long since: “When I 
thinks how I used to bum around the 
streets and didn’t know where I was 
goin’ to sleep or when I was goin’ to 
eat, it jes seems like a dream, and I 
couldn’t stand for it agin.” 

The cottages are frame, plain but sub- 
stantially built, costing from $2,500 to 
$3,000. They are grouped facing the 
road, and are back from 50 to Ioo feet. 
A system of walks and drives connect- 
ing the various cottages is being laid 
out under the supervision of the Park 
Engineers. Each cottage contains from 
10 to 12 rooms, a sleeping room being 
large enough to accommodate 15 to 20 
boys in single beds, and a sitting room 
in proportion for a family of 20 to 25. 
Each have a suite of from three to four 
rooms for the occupancy of the Master 
and Matron—the cottages generally 
being in charge of a man and his 
wife, who live and work with the boys 
the same as parents in any large family. 
Some boys are assigned duties in the 
kitchen, dining room and bed rooms; 
others have charge of the cattle and cow 
stables and horse barns. Every boy is 
required to go to school at least a half 
of each day during the nine months of 
the year; the younger boys going both 
morning and afternoon. 


FAMILY CIRCLE DISCIPLINE IN 


OF GUARDS AND BARS. 


PLACE 


There are no guards nor restraint of 
any character whatever, the boys going 


and coming the same as children in any 


family. There is no attempt made to- 
ward military drill of any character; 
the boys are never lined up or counted. 
Of course, being distributed 12 to 15 
bovs to the cottage, the absence of a 
boy is as readily noticed as would be 
the case in any home group. The fear 
that to hold the boys would be one of 
the drawbacks of the School has been 
utterly dispelled, as very few have ever 
run away, and these generally boys 
who had been at the Farm for but a 
few days. After we have had a boy 
there for two weeks, the danger of his 
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trying to leave is reduced to a very 
small percentage. A recent letter from 
a city official where they are discussing 
the question of a Boys’ Home, asked 
Director Cooley if we kept guards io 
watch our boys, and if we had bars on 
the windows. Nothing could be more 
foreign to the general attitude of our 
Home than bars or guards. 

Here, the most of these lads come 
for the first time in touch with Mother 
Nature; she knows them to be her chil- 
dren, as she does all of us, and her 
answer of motherhood can be read in 
their bright eyes and smiling faces, 
transformed from the dirty, grimy 
street urchin, not over attractive, to a 
clean, bright, lovable lad. 


CITIZENSHIP AND DAILY “CHORES.” 


Building construction is under the 
supervision of Head Carpenter Shec- 
han, who, with his wife, lives in “Madi- 
son” cottage. No contracts are let for 
this work, the City buying its material 
in car-load lots, and carrying forward 
the work with such assistant carpenters 
as are needed. In all of this, the boys are 
given every opportunity to learn, some 
being assigned to the painter, others to 
the carpenters and masons, and such 
other work as is being carried on. The 
Head Farmer, whom the boys call “un- 
cle,” has charge of the general farming. 
In this work, he is assisted by the boys, 
who do such regular farm work as the 
raising of corn, oats, potatoes, etc. 
During the formation period, the boys 
are used in all of the various kinds of 
work as they are best adapted. Later 
cn, manual training and wood-working 
will be taken up, as well as dairying 
and scientific farming. A Head Gar- 
dener will be installed in the “Jackson” 
cottage during the month, who will 
teach the boys gardening and horticul- 
ture. 

“Jennie” and “Dewey,” a pair of 
donkeys, the fun-makers of the Farm, 
are fitted up with harness and wagon, 
and are used in light hauling and for 
the boys’ play hours. 

Regular elections are held, the gov- 
ernment of the place being conducted 
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upon the Federal Plan. This consists 
of a Mayor and his cabinet; also Police 
Judge and Prosecutor. The Council 
meets at regular intervals, and questions 
pertaining to the control of the Home 
are placed before the boys. Offenders 
of the law are brought before the Police 
Judge and punishment is meted out to 
fit the crime. With the growth of the 
Home, it is proposed further to intro- 
duce self-government in the form of a 
money and credit system. To this will 
be added the plan of pauper and citizen 
management, as used by Mr. Bradley in 
his Boys’ School. 

So far, 138 boys have been sent to 
the Home by the Juvenile Court. The 
highest number on the Farm at one time 
was 85; this was during the summer 
months, when about 20 boys were being 
lodged in tents. With the opening of 
the city schools, 30 were paroled last 
September. There are now 68 boys in 
the Home, and it is hoped, by the end 
oi this year, to have room for 100. Dur- 
ing the city school vacations, there will 
probably be a large increase, the same 
as last year, as it is then feasible to 
house the boys in tents, and they can 
then be paroled at the fall term of 
school. 

In the management and furnishing 
of these cottages, an effort has been 
made to make them as near the average 
home as possible, believing that the 
most important idea that could be in- 
culcated was that of a place such as they 
might some day aspire to for a home of 
their own—to give them a home ideal, 
which is often lacking in many city 
boys, and to divorce every idea of an 
institution or any sense of restriction, 
except that which comes to the ordinary 
home life. 


EDUCATING THE HEART. 

One lad, thought to be unusually vi- 
cious and hardened, was found one day 
in the cow stables crying. When asked 
what was the matter, he said that the 
calf was sick and in pain and he was 
sorry for it. Later on, the same lad 


asked that he might have the privilege 
cf feeding the pigs, “Because,” he said, 
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“vou see the boys forget to feed them 
sometimes, and I don’t like to hear them 
crying, and if you give me the job I 
will be sure and feed them every time.” 
Among them were several litters of 
sucking pigs. He came one day to the 
Matron and said: “Ma, I have been 
watching the little pigs, and they never 
get to the trough for anything to eat. 
Can’t I have a small trough and some 
milk for the little pigs?” A boy who 
is thus mindful of poor creatures is 
prompt to respond to kindness and dis- 
cipline, and this lad has proved that 
instead of being specially wilful and 
disobedient, he is one of our brightest 
and most trustworthy lads. In fact, the 
general kindness of the boys towards 
the animals about the farm is very no- 
ticeable. They go into the herd of stock 
running in the field and walk up to 
aimost every animal. 

They have some peculiar methods of 
naming animals. One cow, they have 
named “Sweetheart.” On being asked 
why they did this, one lad answered: 
“T’ll show you.” He reached his arm 
around the animal’s neck, and she licked 
lis face. He said: “That’s the reason 
we call her ‘Sweetheart,’ ‘because she 
kisses us.” 

Our cow stable, holding 4o head, will 
be found to equal in neatness and order 
that of the best regulated dairy. This 
is entirely in charge of one of the form- 
er city waifs, who has a number of boys 
under him. I asked them one day if 
they ever had to hit the cows to make 
them mind. One lad spoke up and said: 
“Catch us hitting these cows, and uncle 
would go for us.” Another replied: 
“We wouldn’t hit these cows even if 
uncle wasn’t here, because we _ likes 
them.” 

During the harvest season a rabbit 
was caught. On explaining to the boys 
that it would probably die if they kept 
it captive, they were all ready to let it 
go, and stood in a circle while they 
“shooed” it into the pasture lot. An- 
other rabbit which was killed by the 
mowing machine was placed in a coffin 
and tenderly buried, after which flowers 
were laid on its grave. 
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herds—all join in making music and a 
picture which is food to the souls 2f 
these troubled lads. In the winter time, 
the coasting on the hillside, skating on 
the ponds, the game of “fox and geese,” 
together with the work and study of the 
day, so unite in making happy hearts 
and sound bodies that within 15 minutes 
after the lights are out in the dormitory 
every lad is sound asleep. 


No more interesting sight can be seen 
than the gathering of these lads on a 
Sunday morning in the summer, be- 
neath one of the large maple trees, 
where singing and Sunday services are 
held, and no more appreciating audi- 
ence could be addressed than these so- 
called bad boys. A glint of sunshine, 
a bright cloud, the song of a bird, the 
bleeting of a sheep, the lowing of the 





Women’s Clubs and Public Charities 


Illinois Federation Committee 
Julia C. Lathrop, Editor 


Epitor’s Notes: To those who are interested in the charitable and penal institutions 
of Jllinois the present time—immediately after the inauguration of a new governor—is one 
cf much anxiety. The 2,000 and more employes in the twenty institutions do not know 
what day or hour they may be summarily dismissed without reference to the goodness or 
badness of their service and they are naturally anxious. Their anxiety has become indeed 
an accepted feature of each change of governors, although we may hope that our state 
las been disgraced by this insecurity and fear for the last time. Those who have long urged 
a state merit law as the basis of reform for the state institutions are anxiously awaiting 
the fulfilment of the pledges made by both parties and by the governor. They anticipate 
as the result of such a law a stable body of employes, unvexed by political storms, and 
freed from payment of political assessments. But they know that the passage of a merit 
law and its enforcement are after all not an end but a means. The real end is a revival of 
true scientific ardor and a wise humanitarian spirit in the whole service. The law will 
make this end possible. 

One of the most interesting and hopeful suggestions made in this connection is that 
the University of Illinois shall establish a department for the teaching of applied social 
science. With the merit law to open appointments tosuitable persons, the positions in the 
state service at once present the opportunity of a career to young persons of humanitarian 
interest. It is true that some of the positions are deemed humble at present and the salaries 
are small; but those are conditions which may alter materially with the reorganization of 
the whole service for which we have a right to hope. The reorganization of the public 
institutions of Illinois on a modern scientific basis will be glory enough for one governor. 
It will be a difficult and complicated task, requiring time and study, but it will be valuable 
not alone to Illinois but to the whole country. 


The following Suggestions have been prepared under the direction of the Public 
Charities committee of the Federation and will be published in these columns in two or 


more installments and later will be issued in pamphlet form for the use of those who may 
be interested in the visiting of institutions. 


Suggestions for Visitors to County Poor Houses 
and Other Public Charitable Institutions 
By Julia C. Lathrop 








The visiting proposed by the Public 
Charities Committee is intended to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of the 
beneficiaries of public assistance; to 





popularize knowledge as to the condi- 
tion and needs of the institutions; and 
to stimulate an intelligent public inter- 
est in the difficult social problems pre- 
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sented by the various classes of public 
dependents. 

These Suggestions are offered in the 
hope of saving time and avoiding fric- 
tion while visitors are gaining for them- 
selves by actual experience a just sense 
of the functions of various institutions 
and of the effectiveness with which 
these functions are performed. It 
is needless to say that these questions 
are not given to be propounded cate- 
gorically to officials, but rather as 
guides by which to examine the visi- 
tor’s own mind both before and after 
visiting. 

If you meet superintendents in a can- 
did and friendly spirit, they will prob- 
ably meet you in the same spirit. They 
usually want to do their duty and they 
doubtless have many difficulties you do 
not see. Like the rest of the world 
they will probably welcome the visits 
ef intelligent, good natured, reasona~ 
bie persons who want to know them and 
who through various avenues of influ- 
ence may be able to help them. 

Try to understand then, first of all, 
the official point of view and the offi- 
cial difficulties. A critical, suspicious 
bearing will defeat your purpose to 
learn the facts. 

Committees for the actual visiting of 
institutions should be small—probably 
the best number for a visit is two. If 
a committee is a successful one it should 
be continued indefinitely so as to secure 
the benefit of its accumulated experi- 
ence. 

For the present of course there is no 
further sanction for our visits than the 
general right of the taxpayer and pri- 
vate citizen and the courtesy of the offi- 
cials in charge. For these reasons, as 
yell as on the ground of propriety, the 
information gained by our visits must 
be considered as sacred and only to be 


used through carefully considered chan- ' 


nels. 

We cannot too often remind our- 
selves that the number of public wards, 
the cost of state charitable institutions 
never lessens; but that on the contrary 
the numbers of recognized dependents 
grow and the cost increases year by 
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year. For many years this cost has 
been far the heaviest item of state ex- 
penditure in Illinois. 

The comparatively small and incon- 
spicuous rural poorhouse, isolated 
from the prosperous life about it, makes 
its Own appeal for our attention and 
interest not less urgent and indeed more 
fundamental. 

Each institution has its own func- 
tion, its own essential characteristics, 
and each must be visited and judged on 
the basis of a reasonable standard for 
itself. 

Useful visiting requires an open mind 
and a candid spirit, as willing to see 
good as to discover faults. Tact and 
patience and common sense and finally 
the courage of one’s convictions are 
essential to good visiting. 

As a rule it is well to acquire these 
convictions deliberately; for the cour- 
age required to uphold and enforce a 
conviction is too precious to be wasted 
on superficial judgments or snap-shot 
opinions. 

Until a visitor is sure of her facts, 
of what can be rightfully and legally 
required in an institution of a given 
type, the observation of an amiable si- 
lence is a prudent rule. 

Visits should be of two kinds, first, 
formal visits with notice duly given 
and second surprise visits. By com- 
paring conditions as seen thus one may 
in time arrive at a reliable opinion as 
to the everyday management. 

The invaluable handbook by Drs. 
Billings and Hurd entitled Suggestions 
to Hospital Visitors* might well be in 
the hands of everyone whose duty it 
is to visit or manage any institution. 
Its spirit could not be finer. 

We quote a paragraph :— 


“A visitor should go to a hospital in a 
friendly spirit. An intention to criticize the 
institution because of a preconceived idea that 
something is wrong should not be enter- 
tained. Conceptions of hospital management 





*Note.—Suggestions to Hospital and Asy- 
lum Visitors by John S, Billings, M. D. Di- 
rector of the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Henry M. Hurd, M.D. 
Supt. of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Pub. 
by Lippincott Co:, Phila. 
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should not be formed from gossip, the com- 
plaints of dissatisfied patients, or the tales 
of employes who have a grievance. The 
visitor owes it to any hospital to visit it at 
first with an impartial mind, and to see and 
judge of its work for himself. 

The first object of a visitor should be to 
become acquainted with those charged with 
the immediate administration of the institu- 
tion, and under their guidance, with the rules 
of the hospital and the methods actually used 
in admitting, caring for, and disposing of 
patients, and in obtaining and caring for the 
supplies. He should feel sure that he under- 
stands these things, and that he can look at 
them from the point of vigw of the manager 
and of other officials of the hospital 
before he attempts to teach or criticize. From 
the very beginning, if he has good ordinary 
powers of observation, he will see things 
which he will think might be improved, but 
he had better assume at first that there is 
some reason for the thing which he does 
not understand, and try to find out what that 
reason is.” 


It would be manifestly impracticable 
to suggest a complete schedule of in- 
quiries for each institution. 

We make special suggestions for vis- 
iting poorhouses, since in many respects 
their conditions must always differ from 
more highly specialized institutions. 
The questions which follow are offered 
to suggest lines of observation. Any 
intelligent person will discover most of 
the answers in the course of successive 
visits without making many direct in- 
quiries. 


Suggestions as to Visiting a County 
Poorhouse 


FARM. 


What is its situation? How far from 
town? How large is the farm? Is it 
managed so as to produce a reasonable 
supply of fruit, vegetables, eggs and 
milk? Is there a comfortable door 
yard? 

BUILDINGS. 

How do the buildings appear? Are 
they neat and well-maintained exterior- 
ly and within? Are the buildings large 
enough and are they arranged for the 
proper care of the miscellaneous popu- 
lation of a poorhouse? How are the 
buildings lighted and heated? Is there 
any fire protection? What drainage? 
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On what floor are the sleeping rooms 
for helpless and demented? (It is plain 
that such patients should be kept where 
they can be easily removed if fire breaks 
out and where by day they can be rolled 
out doors.) 

OFFICERS, 

Is the superintendent appointed by 
annual contract to the lowest bidder? 
lf not, how? Does the contract include 
the services of his wife as matron? 
What is the compensation? How long 
have present incumbents served? ‘What 
previous experience had they? 

DOCTOR, 

Is the doctor appointed under con- 
tract to lowest bidder? If not, how? 
Is he paid by the visit or a lump sum? 
How often does he visit? How far 
from the poor farm does he live? How 
promptly can he respond to calls? 

Does the doctor provide medicines? 
Is the medical attention such as the 
inmates need ? 

NURSES AND OTHER EMPLOYES. 

Is there a trained nurse for the sick? 
Are there special attendants for the in- 
sane? What are their duties? Are 
such employees needed? 

How many other employees, what 
are they paid and what are their duties ? 
SPIRIT OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 

Is the general appearance of the in- 
mates comfortable? Is there a good 
relation between the inmates and the 
superintendent and other officers, i. e. 
is there reasonable civility on both sides 
and no unreasonable restriction of in- 
mates? What measures of discipline are 
used with unruly inmates? 

(Undoubtedly the happiness of the 
inmates depends more on the personal 
disposition of the superintendent and 
matron than upon the material equip- 
ment—important as that is.) 

CLOTHING AND BEDDING. 

Ts the clothing clean, neat and warm ? 
Is there any out door clothing pro- 
vided? Is the bed clothing clean and 
sufficient? Are the beds comfortable? 
Has each inmate a separate bed? 
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SEPARATION. 

What separation is there by day, by 
night, at table, of sane and insane? Of 
children and adults? Of the sick? Of 
those personally untidy, imbecile, etc? 
Of those suffering from loathsome or 
contagious diseases? Are there tuber- 
cular patients? What measures are 
taken to prevent spread of this disease? 
What regulations about spitting? 


CHILDREN. 

Are there children over two years 
old? Ifso what is the reason? If there 
are children with skin diseases or de- 
formities are they receiving proper 
medical care? Are there feeble-minded 
children present? If so, why? Are 
children of suitable age sent to school? 
If not, why? 

. INSANE. 

If there are any insane, of what class 
are they, quiet, working patients or un- 
tidy and noisy? Are there patients re- 
turned from the state institutions? 
(Note that it is the intent of the insani- 
ty law of Illinois that only quiet, harm- 
less chronic patients shall be cared for 
in the county poorhouses. 

See Sec. 17, Chap. 85, on Lunacy, 
Statutes of Illinois. Sec. 22 of same 
provides “But no patient who is violent, 
dangerous or more than unusually trou- 
blesome or filthy shall be discharged 
from any state institution and sent back 
tc any county farm, almshouse or in- 
sane department thereof.’’) 

How are the insane lodged, fed and 
employed? Are they locked by night, 
by day? Are any in restraint? Are 
any allowed to live and work with the 
sane inmates? (In some poorhouses, 
quiet, insane patients do most of the 
work and are able to live as freely as 
the sane patients. ) 


SICK AND BED RIDDEN. 
Are the sick given adequate medical 
and nursing care? 
Are the bed patients clean and free 
from bed sores? 


What care is given to the dying? Are 
there small wards or single rooms for 
serious or contagious cases? Are there 
proper screens to place around the bed 
of a dying patient? 


VENTILATION. 


Do the rooms smell sweet and clean? 
If they are close and foul, see if the 
windows will open. If opening win- 
dows makes a draft on bed patients, are 
there window boards? 


‘ TOILET, 


Are there bath rooms? Are the tubs 
clean and are they used? Is there a 
good supply of hot water? Are there 
suitable and properly separated closets 
for men and women? Are the closets 
clean ? 


EMPLOYMENT. 


How are the patients employed? Do 
any patients sane or insane work too 
long or too hard? Is there light out- 
door work? Are there any rewards 
given for working? 


FOOD. 


Is the food wholesome and abundant? 
Is the table tidy, the dishes clean and 
sweet? On surprise visits at meal time 
is the food decently served? How are 
the sick and helpless fed? 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES AND RECREATION, 


Are the inmates taken to church? 
Are there religious services at the 
house? How often and by whom. Is 
any amusement or recreation provided? 
Is there a supply of fresh and interest- 
ing reading matter? 


NUMBER AND COST. 


How many inmates are there, meu, 
women, children, sane, insane, bedrid- 
den, imbecile? What is the actual cost 
to the county per year of maintaining 
an inmate at the poorhouse? 


(To be continued in The Commons for March.) 











Surveying an Untilled Field 


By Royal Loren Melendy 


Contributed Through the Neighborhood Workers’ Association of New York City 
Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, Editor 


Newark is a manufacturing city of 
about 300,000 inhabitants, being first 
in the Unites States of the variety of 
its manufactured articles. It has not 
an industrial district but several and 
widely separated. There is a compact 
“Ghetto” of about 12,000 and about a 
mile distant as compact a “Little Italy” 
of 18,000 souls. There are three other 
Italian colonies from one to three miles 
apart. “Down Neck” in the “Ironbound 
District” is the great factory center, 
covering about one-third of the area 
of the city. There is a Polish colony, 
two Italian colonies, an Austrian-Hung- 
arian group and about an equal number 
of poorer German-Irish and American 
factory workers. Nearly half the 
business houses on the two main thor- 
oughfares of this section are Jewish, 
making the second Jewish colony about 
two miles from the one above men- 
tioned. Running directly through this 
district are three streets, peopled by 
middle class folk. In the heart of this 
factory section, this “Ironbound Dis- 
trict” Mrs. Melendy and I have chosen 
our home. 

We came to this city to do,—well, I 
scarcely know what; not to establish 
a Social Settlement or Social Settle- 
ments, not to do any particular line of 
Social work—but to learn what needed 
doing and to gather about us such men 
and women as are everywhere eagerly 
awaiting leadership in Social Service. 
We planned a home in an industrial 
district and came with ideals of service 
differing not much from the ideals of 
those who, since Toynbee, have been 
finding their homes and their lives in 
the life of these districts. If we could 
emphasize any one aspect of the lives 
of these groups, it is their democratic 
faith in men. Stating our hope some- 


what broadly, it is to assist in bringing 
about an extension of those principles 
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which are beginning to obtain in our 
political life, into our social, industrial 
and religious life. 


NEW YORK’S PROGRESS AN EXAMPLE. 


During the first year, practically none 
of the activities popularly known as 
“Settlement Work” will be held under 
our roof or auspices. During this year 
our acquaintance in the neighborhood 
will be enlarging while we are devot- 
ing our time to the study of the city as 
a whole and to the work of interesting 
existing organizations in Social and 
Industrial Betterment. There is at 
present no Social Settlement and no 
Institutional church in this great man- 
ufacturing city. Very little of what is 
termed “welfare work” is being done. 
It seems probable that many of the ac- 
tivities which Settlements have usually 
had to undertake as pioneer work and 
have later turned over to the municipal- 
ity and to various other organizations, 
we may induce the municipality and ex- 
isting agencies to undertake from the 
first. We believe this will be possible 
because of our proximity to New York 
City where all manner of social ex- 
periments may be seen in their various 
stages. We shall work along this line 
at first, at any rate, taking committees 
from various organizations to New 
York City. 


LABOR CO-OPERATION, 


It has been my pleasure to meet re- 
gularly every Friday evening with the 
Essex Trades Council, the federated 
body of Trades Unions in this city and 
county. After careful consideration 
they appointed first a temporary, then a 
permanent “Social Betterment Com- 
mittee.” Public meetings for the dis- 
cussion of industrial and economic 
questions, also questions of municipal 
development, are arranged for and 
paid for by this committee and held 
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under the auspices of the Essex Trades 
Council, in the Assembly Room of the 
Free Public Library. Members of the 
3oard of Trade attend and fraternal 
greetings are exchanged. At one of 
their meetings the Commissioner of La- 
bor of the State of New Jersey ad- 
dressed them on “How Trades Union 
men may co-operate with the Dep’t of 
Labor in enforcing the New Child- 
Labor Law.” After the address of the 
evening the men present enter heartily 
into the discussion. The committee is 
planning to supplement these meetings, 
which are monthly, by smaller meetings 
held semi-monthly in the Public School 


Buildings of each of the three 
principal industrial districts. Al- 
though the writer assists this com- 


mittee, we believe that the work is far 
more valuable than were it held under 
our roof and auspices. 


The President of New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor has been so kind 
as to seek my co-operation. I have re- 
cently gone to Fall River, Mass., bear- 
ing letters from the Secretary of New- 
ark Board of Trade and President of 
State Federation of Labor, to study the 
“Strike Situation” simply for my own 
education—that I may be better quali- 
fied for future service here. 

For some time we have been interest- 
ing men of our Board of Trade in the 
work of the Industrial Committee of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
This committee, as is generally known, 
has a paid secretary, whose entire time 
is devoted to the study of methods of 
industrial betterment, to the work of 
inducing employers to undertake such 
work and assisting in the inauguration 
of such work. The very marked suc- 
cess that has attended the efforts of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce need 
only be mentioned here. The plan as 
we have presented it has the indorse- 
ment of several men of the Newark 
Board of Trade and the advisability of 
undertaking a similar work will be con- 
sidered at their next meeting. We be- 


lieve that sooner or later they will ap- 
point an Industrial Committee for this 
purpose. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTERS, 


Another line or activity will illustrate 
our method of work. We are endeav- 
oring to induce the Board of Educa- 
tion to open the Assembly Rooms of the 
Public Schools for neigborhood meet- 
ings and to establish Recreation Cen- 
ters in the evening, similar to those of 
the New York Schools. The Sup’t. of 
Schools and several of our Board of 
Education of thirty are heartily in 
favor. As a Settlement Association, 
we shall not petition the Board for the 
use of their buildings, but a petition 
will be sent by other organizations. 
The Essex Trades Council is now 
ready to take such action. We shall 
next endeavor, and in this we believe 
with success, to induce the Parent’s As- 
sociation to petition for the same. 
These, eight in number, have been 
formed by Public School Principals for 
the purpose of interesting parents in 
the work of the schools. They meet 
monthly to hear their children “recite 
and sing” and usually to hear an ad- 
dress. They themselves usually have 
no part in the meetings. While await- 
ing the “fullness of time” for the pre- 
sentation of petitions from these two 
sources—both of them of the people—, 
we are accompanying members of the 
Board of Education, Principals of the 
Public Schools, members of The Board 
of Trade and of the Newark Educa- 
tional Association to the Recreation 
Centers of New York City, and are 
likewise supplying them with such li- 
terature as is available. We propose 
to offer to conduct for the city two or 
three of these centers until such time 
as it may see fit to undertake the work 
as part of the educational system of 
Newark. 


DIVERSITY OF INTERESTS AND OF THOSE 
INTERESTED. 


The above will illustrate sufficiently 
the opportunities that are open to us 
and the methods we shall use during 
the coming year. We are about to 
open an office in the center of the city,— 
for we have taken the city and not a 
section for certain phases of our work 
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—and in this office establish an Infor- 
mation Bureau for those who are inter- 
esting themselves in various phases of 
welfare work here and_ elsewhere. 
Among those who are serving as di- 
rectors are a Catholic Priest (officially 
representing the Catholic Bishop), a 
Jewish Rabbi, an Episcopal Bishop, the 
President and Ex-President of the 
Board of Trade, the Leader of Or- 
ganized Labor in Newark, Judge of 
the Juvenile Court, Supt. of the Bureau 
of Associated Charities and President 
of the largest manufacturing establish- 
ment in the city. 

Funds have been offered for the 
establishment of a Negro Settlement. 
We have been in communication with 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, who has 
taken a personal interest in the project. 
Undoubtedly within a year a trained 
worker from Tuskegee will give her 
time wholly to these people. Stated 
in a word, our object is :— 

To bring to the community as a 
whole, through the investigation and 
interpretation of its social and indus- 
trial conditions, through the  co- 
operation of the various agencies for 
industrial, civic and social improve- 
ment and through such opportunities 
for intercourse between men and wom- 
en of all classes, trades, professions, 
races and religions, as the Settlement 
houses afford—a fuller sense of its 
social and economic unity. 


At the Institute of Social Science and Arts, Chicago 


Course in Public Charities 


Outline of Lectures for January, 1905 


PROF, CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 


January 5, 1905. 


, 
Introductory Lecture. Topic: Progressive 
Definition of the Scope of Public Charity. 
The general subject of this course is Pub- 
lic Charities. Public charities are sup- 
ported and administered by the State or 
some of its local divisions,.as county or 
municipality. Private charities are sup- 
ported and administered by voluntary as- 
sociations. There are mixed forms, as 
where subsidies are given to private in- 
stitutions. Special subject of this even- 
ing: Constructive Social Measures of Pub- 
lic Charity. 

Historical retrospect: the directness and 
simplicity of primitive charity. 

1. Primitive charity is predominantly 
an unthinking instinct of sympathy. 
This instinct is an inheritance and so- 
cial tradition growing out of parental 
and fraternal affection, developed by 
race experience, manifest in animals, 
and was a condition of group survival. 

The social group within which primi- 
tive charity was effective was restrict- 
ed to the domestic group, the clan, the 
tribe, the race. 

This sympathy being socially ap- 
proved was often simulated; men did 
alms “‘to be seen of men.” The recipi- 
ent was not considered very important. 


— 
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4,. Charity being good was thought to be 
approved of God; and so religious mo- 
tives of love, hope and fear strength- 
ended the tendency to give alms. Even 
here the effect on the poor was often 
forgotten. 

About the time of the Reformation 
a different method was introduced, es- 
pecially in Northern Europe; repres- 
sive measures were taken by the State, 
largely to prevent the evils growing 
out of indiscriminate alms-giving. The 
rise of modern Poor Laws. 

II. Modern extension and complication of 

Charity. 

1. The rise and growth of modern sci- 
ence led people to think more of 
causes, and of remote and obscure ef- 
fects. 

2. Critical study of the failures and 
evils of the simple and direct forms 
of relief led to frequent discourage- 
ment and even disgust. It was dis- 
covered that wrong methods increased 
the very evils which charity sought to 
mitigate. 

III. Illustrations of the direction and ten- 
dency of the modern movement toward in- 
direct, constructive and preventive methods. 


cr 


1. Medical charity led on to preventive 
sanitary measures. The closer co-oper- 
ation of physicians and the new pro- 
fession of nurses: a capital factor in 
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modern philanthropy. Debt is recipro- 
cal. Medical science has derived ad- 
vantage by its connection with charity. 
Medical science is paying back tne 
debt with interest in sanitary effort. 

The Tenement House Reform aims 
to reduce the causes of physical weak- 
ness by improving the dwellings of 
the poor. Air, light, space for play 
are demanded. 

The War on Tuberculosis in all 
modern countries is the result of co- 
operation of medical men with philan- 
thropy. 

The Visiting Nurses’ work is a mis- 
sion of education in sanitation and 
hygiene and tends to influence action 
of Health Boards. 

The sending of children and feeble 
adults to the country is preventive of 
poverty. 


0 


Recreation. The utilization of the 
play impulses, through vacation schools, 
city parks and playgrounds, gymnast- 
ums, etc., tends to physical vigor, in- 
dustrial efficiency, aesthetic culture, 
moral power, self-respect. 

The schemes of thrift fostered by 
municipal and state action, the en- 
couragement of savings banks, mutual 
benefit societies, etc., are constructive 
measures, 


oo 
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The segregation of defectives by the 
State is helpful in eliminating the fee- 
ble minded, epileptics and others from 
increasing the number of the weak. 


or 


Compulsory government insurance of 
the unskilled workingmen in case of 
accidents, sickness, old age, invalidism, 
death of breadwinner and even unem- 
ployment is now within range of “prac- 
tical politics,’ and very significant for 
the future of public philanthropy. 

Educational improvements aid to pre- 

vent pauperism. Ignorance and inabil- 
ity to bring skill to the labor market 
are serious causes of poverty and they 
are preventable. Pestalozzi was a proph- 
et of this movement. Kindergartens, 
manual training ‘schools and _ trade 
schools are contributory agencies. 
“he backward condition of these meas- 
ures in the United States, as compared 
with Germany, or even Great Britain 
is due (1) to our rural conditions and 
ideals; (2) defective administrative 
machinery of state and cities; (3) 
novelty of the problem; (4) individ- 
ualism in economics and politics; (5) 
inertia of tradition and custom; (6) 
ignorance among comfortable people 
of the appalling extent and evils of 
pauperism and crime among us. 


o 
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Signs of improvement, beginning with 
urban and older communities. 
Meantime, while this preventive and 
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constructive work is going forward we 

must improve and extend our agencies 

for relief. The institutions of states, 

cities and counties will be considered 

in the several lectures of this course. 

REFERENCES ON THIS LECTURE: 

J. Lee, Constructive and Preventive 
Philanthropy. 

C. R. Henderson, Modern Methods of 
Charity. (1904) 

E. T. Devine, Principles of Relief. 

M. W. Brown, Thrift. 

Hamilton, Savings and Savings Insti- 
tions. 


DR. FREDERICK H,. WINES. 
TOPIC: COUNTY CHARITIES. 


January 12, 1905. 


I. The almshouse the germ of the entire 
system of public charities. Original sig- 
nificance of the word “hospital.” 

Relation of ecclesiastical to public char- 
ity. 

II. Public relief a natural and legal right. 
Correlation of rights and obligations. 

Poverty the primary evil requiring in- 
tervention on the part of the state. 

III. Distribution of governmental functions. 
The town and the county as agencies for 
relief of poverty. Comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of the town and county 
almshouse systems. 

Successive stages in the evolution of the 
almshouse. 

IV. The almshouse population, its composi- 
tion and analysis. Its growth. Its scien- 
tific and practical differentiation. 

Types of infirmity and misfortune, their 
origin in heredity and environment. 
Adaptation of special methods to dif- 
ferent groups of the needy and the 
helpless. 

V. The county hospital, the county asylum 
for lunatics, the county children’s home. 

VI. Abuses in the administration of county 


relief. Connection between local charities 
and local politics. The sheriffs and the 
Sette 
jaus. 


January 19, 1905. 
TOPIC: MUNICIPAL CHARITIES. 


I. The village, the township or town, and 
the city or municipality. 

Analogies and distinctions between the 
town and the city. Special needs of 
the latter. 

II. The municipal almshouse, where found. 
Its peculiarities. 

III. Out-door relief, its utility and neces- 
sity. Its theoretic economy and practical 
extravagance. Its mal-administration ac- 
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counted for. The proposed remedy. Op- 
posing views on this question, 

IV. Specialized municipal institutions. City 
hospitals; the emergency hospital, the hos- 
pital for contagious diseases, the psycho- 
pathic hospital. The municipal lodging- 
house. The labor test. Exceptional forms 
of municipal charity: the children’s home, 
the syphilitic hospital, the eye and ear in- 
firmary, the hospital for consumptive pa- 
tients. 

V. Preventive work by the municipality. 
The police and sanitation. The public 
schools; night schools, summer vacation 
schools, children’s play-grounds, summer 
outings for the poor, the truant officer and 
his relation to the problem of child labor. 
Tenement house inspection and housing re- 
form. 

Poverty as a source of crime. The pre: 
vention of juvenile crime. Snares laid 
for the unwary, and their suppression 
by the municipal authorities. The wide 
open town. Probation and the juvenile 
court. 


January 26, 1905. 


TOPIC: STATE AND FEDERAL 
CHARITIES. 
I. Distribution of cost of relief. 

1. Taxation.as a method of insurance 
against .misfortune. Taxation and 
civilization. 

Statutory legislation and its relation 
to the general problem of social re- 
form. 

The logic of the situation. Why the 
state should participate in the work of 
relief. Forms of relief difficult or im- 
possible for the minor political sub- 
divisions of the state. Factory in- 
spection. 

II. State supervision of county and munic- 
ipal charity. 
Ill. 
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Federal charities. 
1. Purely local functions of the federal 
government, as in the District of Co- 
lumbia, etc. Its responsibility for its 
employees, its wards, and for those 
who are without local citizenship, un- 
der its peculiar and exclusive juris- 
diction. 

National sanitation and quarantine. 
Federal institutions. The Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane. Gal- 
laudet College for the Deaf. The pro- 
posed National College for the Blind. 
The naval and marine hospitals. The 
local charities of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The District Board of Char- 
ities. 
Immigration 
commissioner. 
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and the immigration 


ces 
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IV. Concluding remarks. 


There shall 
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5. The federal prisons. 

6. What the federal government has 
done for science. Its obligations aid 
and promote the development of social 
science, 


The relations of 
public and private charity. The religious 
sentiment in all charity, public or private. 
Alfred Russell Wallace’s View of “How 
to Stop Starvation.” Socialism and De- 
mocracy. Tne task of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 
come, from out this noise of 
strife and groaning, 
A broader and a juster brotherhood, 


A deep equality of aim, postponing 


All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to 
another 
Be as Christ would have him, brother unto 
brother. 


There shall come a time when brotherhood 
grows stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now dis- 
tract the world; 
When the cannons. roar and trumpets blare 
no longer, 
And the ironclad rusts, and battle flags 
are furled; 
When the bars of creed and speech and race, 
which sever, 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 


Lectures for February 
Wednesday Afternoons at 4 o’clock 


ProFessor HENDERSON. 


January 5, 7:30 p. M.—Introductory, pro- 
gressive definition of charity, growth 
toward constructive social measures. 


Dr. WINES. 
January 12, 7:30 p. m.—County charities, 
the aged poor. 
Jan, 19, 7:30 p. m.—Municipal charities, 
hospitals and dispensaries. 
January 26, 7:30 p. m.—Federal charities. 
ProFessor HENDERSON. 
February 1.—Work of English Poor Law 
Commission, 1834. 
February 8.—Present status of the English 
poor reliet. 


Mr. RAaymonp Rostns. 


February 15.—Public care of homeless 


men. 
Dr. AttceE HAMILTON. 


February 22.—Public care of tubercular 
patients, (Stereopticon.) 


Notes and Articles of Social and 





Industrial Interest 


British Labor Delegate 

Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and the Woman's 
Trade Union League an informal re- 
ception was tendered Mr. James Wig- 
nall, fraternal delegate from the British 
Trade Union Congress to the Ameri- 
can Tederation of Labor. Prominent 
trade unionists, settlement workers and 
others interested in the Labor Move- 
ment gathered at Hull House to greet 
and hear him. 

They found the guest of honor to 
be a hearty, whole-souled Welshman, 
with friendliness as frank as his face 
was broad, and heart as big as his body. 
He is the organizer of South Wales for 
the dockers, and the workers in copper 
and tin plate. 
The T Jnionism of 


The Trade this country im- 


pressed him with the strength of its rank 
and file and the efficiency of some of its 
leaders. Mr. Gompers he thought fully 
equal to anv of the best men leading the 
3ritish Trade Union Movement. But he 


thought our unions not nearly so highly uni- 
fied as theirs. Socialism is a more divisive 
element here than there. Although the sym- 
pathy with the general tendencies of social- 
ism very prevalent among British Trade 
Unionists, not a large percentage of them 
are formally identified with the Socialists 
Labor Party. The Independent Labor Party, 
however, includes about 75 per cent of the 
membership of the unions while most of 
the remaining 25 per cent are identified with 
the Liberal Party. 

In a most interesting talk, Mr. Wignall dis- 
cussed the labor situation in Great Britain, 
his inside view of the movement giving es- 
pecial significance to his remarks, and made 
some points of comparison with the American 
unions. The substance of his address will 
prove interesting to readers of THEe Com- 
MoNS for March. 


A Socialist Excluded 


Tue Commons has always main- 
tained that strict repressive laws 


against radicalism not only are out of 
harmony with freedom of speech and 
tolerance, but are futile to accomplish 
the very end sought by the promulga- 
tors of such legislation. 


Police action 
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against anarchists in Chicago has 
abundantly borne out this belief. It 
was also felt at the time of the legis- 
lation excluding anarchists from the 
country that there was very considera- 
ble danger, both in the results of the 
restriction placed upon anarchists, and 
in the great possibility that the regu- 
laton would actually be extended in 
practice to cover instances it was not 
meant to. This has apparently hap- 
pened in the case of a young socialist 
from England, and the light it throws 
upon the rare intelligence of our im- 
migration officials in matters economic 
would be amusing were it not for the 
injustice involved to the individual in 
queston. We quote an explanatory 
editorial from the Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


It is not a particularly edifying spectacle 
which this land of liberty affords to the 
rest of the world in excluding from the 
country the Englishman William Bishop of 
Oxford. He calls himself a socialist, and 
brings with him a letter of.introduction to 
the secretary of the socialist labor party 
in the United States. He has with him 
$22 in cash, or considerably more than the 
average immigrant brings; is, moreover, 
young and in good health, has a trade—that 
of boiler-maker—and expresses a purpose to 
work at his trade here. He passed the first 
line of immigration inspectors at New York 
without any trouble, but before he was clear 
of the detention forces of the government 
some one seems to have learned that he was 
a socialist, and forthwith he was put under 
examination as to his political views. He 
frankly admitted that he believed in socia- 
lism or a co-operative commonwealth; show- 
ed his letter of introdution to an American 
socialist; denied that he held anarchist 
views, saying that the opinions of anarchists 
and were as wide apart as the 
poles: and expressly declared that he did 
not favor the removal of public officials by 
torce, but believed in working through the 
ballot box. Nevertheless he was first held 
on the ground that he might become a public 
charge—an obviously flimsy contention under 
the circumstances. On a rehearing of his 
case Tuesday he was further detained for de- 
pertation because possessed of “anarchistic 
leanings.” And as he is being held, a great 
stream of the poorest from continental Eu- 


socialists 
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rope, without skill or a trade, without youth 
or health, and without intelligence or ideas, 
far more likely to fail of self-support and 
to drift into a genuinely violent anarchistic 
attitude toward constituted authority was 
pouring into the country without let or hin- 
drance. 

What a mockery of our pretensions to in- 
stitutional freedom and liberty we have pre- 
sented in this case! The Turner affair seem- 
ed bad enough, but Turner was avowedly 
an anarchist, though of the philosophical 
type, while this youth of good appearance 
and open frankness denies repeately that he 
is even a philosophical anarchist, but a so- 
cialist, and he displays an understanding of 
the radical difference between the two 
schools of economic thought which may be 
more than his inquisitors possess. 

This young boilermaker may get into the 
country on appeal of his case to Washing- 
ton, and he may not. But if he is exclud- 
ed, what are we to do with our own socia- 
lists here already in our midst? That socia- 
list labor party to whose secretary Bishop 
has a letter of introduction, polled 33,453 
votes in the last presidential election. An- 
other socialist party, equally radical, polled 
391,587 votes. Here are 425,000 socialists al- 
ready with us, citizens of the United States, 
many of them native born, and the country 
is to be saved by preventing the addition to 
that number of one poor young mechanic 
from Oxford, Eng.! It would seem to be 
about time to call a halt on this attempt to 
Russianize the United States. Its whole 
effect will be to breed anarchists where now 
there may be none, and to multiply socialists 
far faster than they have been increasing 
within the past few years. 


A Labor Leader and His City 


John Burns and London Believe in 


Each Other 


Interested in all phases of his city’s 
welfare, seeing a future of increasing- 
ly better times for London as her cit- 
izens come into their rights and assume 
their duties by each other, winning the 
respect of the entire city and recognized 
as among her best leaders, John Burns 
stands today not only the champion of 
one class but of the whole people. We 
look forward to the day when Ameri- 
can representatives of organized labor 
will command the same respect. Some 
of them, we are glad to say, already 
deserve it. The following editorial ap- 
preciation of Mr. Burns appeared re- 
cently in the London Daily News: 

Mr. Burns has long been recognized, out- 
side Battersea, at any rate, as the Member 
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for London, a fact of which we are reminded 
by the report which he gives us elsewhere of 
his inspection of his constituency. Mr. Burns 
has never despaired of London, and he is 
more hopeful than ever to-day. He finds less 
drink and more open spaces, better housing 
accommodation, and, above all, a better clad 
and tended race of London children than te 
used to see in the days when he led the 
dockers through the City to Hyde Park. It 
may be that Mr. Burns’s temperament leads 
him to paint a rather rosier city than some 
of its inhabitants will recognize, but his in- 
corrigible optimism and the zest with which 
he throws himself into the life of the great 
city are assets which London could ill spare. 
If London would only believe in itself as 
much as Mr. Burns believes in London the 
good times would not be long in coming. 


Venice’s Tribute to John 
Ruskin 


Venice is about to pay a graceful tribute 
to the memory of John Ruskin. Within a 
few days the city’s municipal court will 
place a marble slab on the house which the 
famous writer occupied for so long, and 
which, American travelers will remember, 
overlooks the canal of the Guideoca. The 
following inscription is to be inscribed on 
the stone: “John Ruskin lived here from 
1857 to 1882. High priest of art in the 
walls of our Saint Mark as in all the mon- 
uments in Italy, he sought the heart of the 
artist and the heart of the Italian people. 
Every marble statue, every bronze figure, 
every painted canvas, each thing, indeed, 
told him that beauty is a religion, if the 
genius of a man creates it and the people 
respectfully recognize it. This stone is 
erected by the commune of Venice in grat- 
itude.” 


Fabian Society's Circulating 
Libraries 


Special efforts are being made by the Fa- 
bian Society from its office in London to 
increase the use of its travelling “Book 
Boxes” at this time in view of the prospects 
for an early general election. The educa- 
tional propaganda carried on by the Society 
has always been thorough and reaches large 
numbers of British trade union, liberal clubs, 
and other associations of men and women 
interested in social questions. Its plan of 
travelling “Book Boxes” is one of its most 
successful methods, however. One hundred 
and forty boxes, each containing from 
twenty to thirty books by the best authors 
on Economics, History, Socialism, Co-opera- 
tion, and Social Problems, comprising both 
new and old works, not restricted to any one 
point of view, are kept continually in circula- 
tion. They are supplied to any Co-operative 


Society, Branch of the Independent Labor 
Society, 


Party, or other Socialist Labor 
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or Liberal Club, or Labor Church, Trade 
Council, Branch of a Trade Union, or to 
any similar body, whether composed of men 
or women. 


The announcement of increased service is 
especially due to a feeling that a general elec- 
tion is close at hand. It urges that the elec- 
tors should familiarize themselves with the 
issues upon which it will be fought, such as 
the preferential duties on food stuffs, as 
proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, protection of 
manufactures, as advocated by Mr. Balfour, 
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the reform of trade union law, social ques- 
tion, such as housing, old age pensions, 
liquor licensing, alien immigration, and 
many others, all matters that concern the 
workers more closely than any other class 
of the community. The expected increase 
in unemployment during the winter is also 
likely to force to the front the urgent need 
for drastic social reforms. 

For a fee of six shillings, paid in advance, 
any organization will be kept for one year 
supplied with a Book Box, which can be 
changed every quarter. 





From Social Settlement Centers 


A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 
and addresses of new settlements, new material of old, and suggestions for the 
improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully received by the 


editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodland avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


East Side House, New York 


The ideals of democracy and a constant 
effort to reach out toward them as exten- 
sively and confidently as the conditions 
warrant, have always gripped most vitally 
those who are thoroughly imbued with the 
settlement spirit. Various plans for a larger 
control and management by the neighborhood 
have been worked out from time to time 
either in application to certain clubs or 
classes or, as in the case of settlements longest 
established, to the whole activity. In the 
latter no doubt a better acquaintance between 
those living at the settlement and the neigh- 
borhood, and a broadened sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the people, make the 
larger experiment in democracy more prac- 
ticable. 

Many of the older settlements have organ- 
ized neighborhood councils for the purpose 
above mentioned. These have been describ- 
ed in part by THe Commons. Our faith 
in democracy leads us to be on the look-out 
for just such manifestations of the forward 
movement among the settlements. The 
report of East Side House, New York, which 
has just come to hand contains a statement 
of how their council has been organized. 
Practically the entire internal policy of the 
House is controlled by this body which is 
composed of three representatives of the 
Board of Managers, the presidents of each of 
the senior clubs of the House, one repre- 
sentative from each club for every twenty-five 
of its members, and the head worker. “Tt 
is too soon vet to say whether or not the 
experiment will prove successful, as no seri- 
ous question of government has arisen to 
test either the willingness or the ability of 
the council to act in strict accordance with 
justice. But even though there should be 





many partial failures, as undoubtedly there 
will be, one would no more call the entire 
experiment a failure, than one would declare 
our national government a failure because 
it has often amended its constitution, and has 
once had to resort to arms. We have simply 
tried to work out a scheme for better things, 
and not being gifted with omniscient fore- 
sight, it was inevitable that mistakes should 
be made. The main question is this: Will 
the possession of power ultimately teach the 
people the proper use of power? If it does, 
the fact of many intermediate mistakes will 
be of small importance. Net results are 
what count.” 

During the year at East Side House a 
series of Sunday night concerts were tried 
and each was a complete success. The audi- 
ences were large, generally taxing the capa- 
city of the hall, and what is of much more 
importance, they showed by their applause 
that the best music meant most to them. It 
was never necessary to play down to what 
some supposed to be the level of the people’s 
understanding. This was done once or 
twice, but the attempt was quickly perceived. 
It was not tried again by the same perform- 
er. In general, the artists most appre- 
ciated who were most faithful to their art. 
The lesson of the concerts was threefold: 
1. the normal individual, even though un- 
tutored, knows the difference between the 
good and the bad in music; 2, he will not 
accept the bad if the good is accessible; 3, 
the settlement should make provision for a 
series of Sunday night concerts every winter. 

The most distinctive thing in an educa- 
tional way are the two civil service classes 
which have been established, one to prepare 
men for the municipal fire and police, the 
other for the federal mail and customs serv- 
ice. Resulting, three men have been appoint- 
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it is hoped, will reach some of the 

other sixty or seventy millions who 

are not so fortunate. We want 
them to know how The Delineator earned 
its title of “The most necessary of all maga- 
zines published for Women”; why it contains more of 
real interest to “ Her,” more of actual value and help- 
fulness than any other periodical printed; how it enters 
into every phase of her life at home and abroad; her 
household duties; the care, amusement and education 
of her children; the science of her kitchen, as well as 
her own hours of rest and recreation. A year of it is 
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a veritable cyclopedia of home knowledge—a single number contains enough of 
economy~help to pay for many years’ subscriptions. On the basis of these 
money-saving possibilities alone, you can ill afford not to be a 


regular subscriber to The Delineator. As a helper over the house- 
wife’s every-day doubts and difficulties, it is worth many times the 
dollar these twelve monthly visits will cost you. 


The Delineator has issued a beautiful art 
panel, illustrating the progress in style in 
woman’s dress during the past century— 


eleven figures, showing the costumes in vogue during each decade. 
It is well worthy to adorn the walls of milady’s boudoir or den. 
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When answering advertisements please mention THE Commons. 


The illustrations of some of the figures 
reduced in size appear on this page. 
There is no printing at all on the front 
of the panel, with the exception of the 
dates under each costume, and the title 
line, “A Century of Delineator Girls.” These are 
admirably suited for framing, and are in every sense 
works of art. 

We will send you one—rolled in a mailing tube, so 
there will be no creases in it—on receipt of four cents 
in stamps, to cover mailing cost. 


Address, ART DEPARTMENT 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City 


But in the meantime ask your newsdealer for a copy of this month's Delineator— 
Fifteen Cents each, or One Dollar for an entire year. 
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and five are wait- 
the police. It is 
the men looking 
have had, as the 
examinations have not yet 


ed to the fire department, 
ing their appointment to 
not known what 
for federal appointments 
results of their 
been published. 


Browning Hall, London 


Announcements of the work of the settle- 
ment for the first part of 1905 appear in 
condensed and tabulated form, displayed sc 
as to attract attention and give the essential 
facts, on a large square sheet of paper called 
the “Browning Broadsheet.” The warden 
is conducting a course for beginners on 
“Christian Economics.” The aim is to as- 
certain as nearly as possible the Christian 
idea of the distribution of wealth. A part 
of the time will be given over to discussions, 
introduced by members of the class on one 
or another of the moral problems involved in 
modern economic conditions. 


Chicago Commons 


The settlement was highly privileged to 
entertain the Social Service Club of Chi- 
cago at their January meeting. In a little 
more than a year the Club had enrolled 
seventy-five members representing no _ less 
than 26 societies and institutions, at work in 
almost as many lines of philanthropic and 
social service. It has recently initiated a 
movement for extending the probation sys- 
tem of the juvenile courts to adult delin- 
quents. It is combining its influence with that 
of the Child Saving League to form a joint 
commission to secure effective legislation 
for this end. The varied program on this oc- 
casion was greatly enjoyed by a large propor- 
tion of its members. Dr. Edwin A. Adams 
graphically emphasized “Some Phiases 
of Bohemian life,” in the midst of which he 
has lived with his family for fourteen years. 
He entered a_ strong and valid protest 
against “Americanizing” the “foreign” con- 
stituent elements of our composite citizen- 
ship to any such extent as will eliminate the 
distinctive additions which each of them 
make to our country’s real life. Mr. Samuel 
M. Lindsay, secretary of the National Child 
abor Committee, outlined its country wide 
work and subsequently spoke more in detail 
at Hull House before the Consumers’ League 
on “Some phases of the Child Labor Prob- 
lem.” Dr. Frederick H. Wines who is in 
town lecturing on “County, Municipal and 
Federal Charities” before the Social Science 
and Arts class in “Public Charities” was 
aiso present and interested the club in his 
varied experiences in providing for the pub- 
lic care of the insane, 

Chicago Commons 


success 


was gratefully sur- 


prised before Christmas by the announce- 
ment of the wholly unexpected bequest of 
$25,000 in the will of the late George E. P. 
Dodge of Chicago. 


This amount was left 
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to be separately invested, the interest only 
to be applied to the general work of the 
settlement. It will go far toward perma- 
nently providing for the maintenance of the 
building, toward the erection of which he 
was one of the first to contribute $500. This 
beginning of an endowment will open the 
way for the renewed effort to cancel the in- 
debtedness of $8,000 upon the building this 
winter. 

The annual rendering of “the Messiah” by 
a chorus of sixty from the Apollo Musical 
club of Chicago again proved to be an as- 
sured success. Chicago Commons Auditor- 
ium was filled completely by a large audience 
which made known most heartily its enthu- 
siastic appreciation. This has now become 
a special occasion each year to which the 
whole northwest side of the city looks for- 
ward. It brings its joy to all whose souls 
are stirred by great music. An instance of 
what it means to some of our neighbors 
came to light this year. To the Saturday 
night neighborhood socials there have been 
coming regularly an aged German inventor 
and his wife. They are only just able to 
make both ends meet, even with what help 
they can get from the county agent, and 
supplemented by delicately furnished aid 
from a friend or two. It occurred to one of 
the residents that the couple might enjoy 
hearing the music of the oratorio. Upon 
taking the tickets around to them, the old 
mati was nearly speechless with emotion as 
he conveyed the simple fact that as a young 
man in Beriin, he had sung tenor in a chorus 
which rendered the matchless composition 
of Handel, and that since that day and until 
this opportunity came, he had not heard the 
glorious music which meant so much to him. 
So much affected was he at listening 
agiain to the strains of the arias and choruses 
he loved that the tears were streaming 
down his cheeks as he went out the door. 


Mansfield House, London 


The distress attendant upon the out-of- 
work situation still occupies much of the 
time and thought of those Mansfield House, 
and to a discussion of the situation much 
space is devoted inthe Mansfield House Mag- 
azine. “The ordinary condition of half 
the population of Southwest Ham is one 
of such meagre subsistence that a very slight 
depression means almost starvation.” The 
newspapers report 10,000 bread winners in 
that district as out of work, and funds have 
been started to relieve the most desperate 
cases of destitution. The influence of the 
settlements is exerted in emphasizing the 
wisdom of expenditures for employing labor 
usefully rather than for doling out alms. 

During the Christmas holidays a number 
of University men came to Mansfield House 
for short visits. Among them was Mr. 
Julius A. Brown, son of Dr. Francis Brown, 











Any CLIPPING, PRICE LIST 
BUSINESS DATA, is instant- 


ly at your finger’s end if 


ee a : you file it in 
The Ready Reference 
Desk File 


It’s a systematized little savings bank for all your miscellaneous business memos, 
It’s an indexed catch-all for your data, clippings, price lists. Instantly available, 
always get-at-able. Keeps your desk clean. Keeps your mind clear. Saves your 
time. Saves your temper. j 

What are you now doing with the little clippings, business information, price lists 
and all the miscellaneous matter that is constantly coming to your desk? Things 
you want—you need—must have for reference—sometimes impede your work now. 
You'll need it to-morrow, but it litters up your desk to-day. It stacks up. Every day 
increases the confusion. You jam it at random into pigeonholes, desk drawers, 
anywhere. To-morrow you search in vain for some clipping, information, 
quotation, etc. 

Stop this worrying, time-killing habit now with 


A READY REFERENCE FILE 


It will save your brain, time and money to an extent far in excess of its cost. 


We have on file testimonials unsolicited from such men as George H. Daniels, 
general passenger agent, New York; E.S. Lacy, ex-comptroller currency, president 
Bankers’ National Bank, Chicago, and others equally prominent, One bank official 
writes confidentially that this outfit has enabled him to dispense with his filing clerk. 

It will be found as valuable to you. If not, you get your money back. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


A cabinet outfit complete, with fifty patent flexible indexed compartments, in hand- 
some polished quartered-oak case, together with a complete card system for cross-refer- 
ence, with 200 cards and guides, is catalogued and regularly sold at our factory for 
$9.00 net. But in order to get the outfit in the hands of every COMMONS reader we 
will make the price $7.50—transportation and packing charges prepaid. We don’t 
expect to make a profit on these sales—that would be out of the question. But 
we are so confident that this cabinet will prove indispensable to you that we 
are willing to rely on your future orders for our compensation. 
Cabinet Co. This low price offer we limit to three hundred cabinets, and we ex- 
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of Union Seminary, New York. He is one 
of the Rhodes scholars and is attending 
New College. Throughout his vacation at 
the settlement he was hard at work as secre- 
tary of the Canning Town Ward Committee, 
administering the relief fund of the Laily 
News. 


To THE EDITOR: 
In the last issue of THe Commons, in 
the article on Neighborhood House, through 
no fault of the compiler the real relation- 
ship between what was then the “Universalist 
Church of Englewood,” now “The Peoples 
Liberal Church” and the settlement in its 
early days, was not shown. The young peo- 
ple of the church organized the work and 
with the assistance of the church supported 
it for the first four years, both financially and 
actively participating in the work. At the end 
of this time as the work had expanded, i 
was deemed advisable both by the church 
and the residents to call upon the community 
at large for the maintenance of the work. 
Since this time, while the church members 
stand by it as individuals, the residents alone 
are responsible for the maintenance of the 
work of Neighborhood House. 
Harriet M. Van 


Book Review 


The Principles of Economics 
With Applications to Practical Problems 
By Frank A. Fetter, Ph. D., Professor of 





DER VAART. 





Political Economy and Finance, Cornell 
University. 610 pp. $2.00 net. The Century 
Company, New York. 


The emphasis placed by this book on the 
human values involved in the subject 
it treats is regarded by the editor of 


Tue Commons as of such significance 
that he reserves his discussion of it for the 
editorial columns of the next number. 


APPRECIATIONS. 
BY PROF. FRANK L. M. VEY. 
ent book, admirable in tone 
differs in at least 


Dr. Fetter’s rec 
and sanity of discussion, 
three aspects from the older discussions on 
economics. These differences are found, 
first, in point of view; second, in outline; 
and third, in the unification of economic 
laws relating to distribution. 

The point of approach is that of distribu- 
tion opened by the key, value. This elimi- 
nates the old fashioned treatment of pro- 
duction and exchange, but the problem hav- 
ing been regarded as fundamentally one of 
distribution, the forces of production are 
treated only as they affect distribution, thus 
dismissing from the book the analysis of 
such agents. In the outline the difference 
is still striking. The book i8 divided into 
three parts: I. The part dealing with Value 
of Material Things, under which are treated 
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Wants and Present Goods, Wealth and Rent 
and Capitalization and Time Value. II. 
The Value of Human Services divided into 
Labor and Wages, Enterprise and Profit. 
III. the Social Aspect of Value which is 
treated in two subdivisions: Relation of 
Private Income to Social Welfare and the 
Relation of the State to Industry. 

In the third respect the author has pre- 
sented a view of rent that coordinates the 
laws of rent interest and wages. Thus the 
law of diminishing returns becomes a factor 
in all forms of production and makes it 
possible to consider the returns from the 
agents as forms of rent. 

Many readers will not go with the author 
in his analysis of economic principles as 
they apply to distribution, but each of them 
will receive a new impulse to thought and 
be struck at the same time by the careful 
yet frank discussion of the many problems 
treated in Part III. 

University of Minnesota. 


BY PROF, H. C. DAVENPORT. 


I regard Professor Fetter’s book as mas- 
terly in doctrine, in arrangement, in expo- 
sition and in suggestiveness. It is every- 
where in line with the most progessive of 
late thought and in some respects makes im- 
portant contributions to the forward move- 
ment of the science. 

University of Chicago. 
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Small Parks and The Death Rate 


There is a fascinating relation between the decrease 





in the death rate from tuberculosis, the tenement house 
law and the increase in small parks in New York City. The 
three are linked as closely as the departments of the Charity 
Organization Society which fostered them. 

This Society and its weekly magazine, Charities, 
stand for a grist of preventive measures which have meant 
much to New York and are finding a practical bearing in 
other cities—Good Housing, Parks and Playgrounds, the 
Prevention of Preventable Disease, the fight against Pauper- 
ism, Mendicancy, Child Labor. 

Tuberculosis is being fought by this Society, by the 
City Departments of Health, Charities, Tenements and 
Education, by private charitable organizations, the trades 
unions, settlements and a host of other agencies. 

Charities follows this movement week after week, 
its news and progress and personalities, as it does all social 
activities. 

Charities was used as campaign material in the re- 
election of Judge Lindsey as judge of the Denver Juvenile 
Court when he received 53,000 of the 54,000 votes cast. 
It has proved a help in furthering child labor legislation in 
a half dozen states. Jacob A. Riis has borne witness to its 
value as a spur to public opinion and a goad to tardy official 
action. 


Is not this a magazine for you? 


November special issue on the Slav in America--Complete-Sympathetic 


SPECIAL TRIAL RATE, 33 WEEKLY ISSUES, $1.00. 


The Charity Organization Society, Publishers, 


105 E. 22d St., NEW YORK. 
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the dreadful country and city problems that follow in its 

wake, the congestion of the slums and their two room tene- 
ments and the abandoned farm and country decadence. Neither do 
we propose to work upon these symptoms, which is the antiquated 
method of “charity.” It is not a question of country life or city life 
but the question of life itself. Our work is constructive almost wholly, 
which this little monthly book represents on its several sides of reform 
in Industry, Recreation, Education, and Religion. It represents the 
actual life of an educational community in Montague, Massachusetts, 
New Clairvaux, for restoring normal conditions of life. 
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7 HIS is no mere negative protest against commercialism and 
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OUR PUBLICATIONS 








The General Alliance of Workers with Boys offers for sale 
the following monographs and special articles on boys’ work: 


Street Boys’ Clubs: a complete manual. 

How to Start the leading forms of club work with boys. 

Organized Work with Boys: street boys’ and church boys’ clubs. 

A Directory of Work with Boys in America, invaluable for any one 
just starting a club. 

Books about Boys: what to read to know the subject, and Books for 
Boys, the most valuable lists of boys’ books extant. 

Boys’ Camps: the theory and practice of camps. 

Moral and Religious Education: the latest methods for the betterment 
of boys. 

The Working Boy: sixteen valuable and interesting articles on boy labor. 

The Problems of the Individual Boy. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
WORK WITH BOYS: an Indispensable Magazine. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


THOMAS CHEW, Treasurer, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


If there is one thing that SPIRO 
POWDER will do, and do it well, it will 
destroy the odor of perspiration on the 
body, feet, dress shields and clothing. 


Sprinkle a little SPIRO POWDER 
on your dress shields before going to the 
dance and no odor will arise from your 
perspiring body. 


Sprinkle a little on your hose or in 
your new shoes and you will be com- 
fortable. 


If every person was to sprinkle 
SPIRO POWDER on perspiring parts 
before going to a dance, house party, 
Church and places where they come in 
contact with others, the atmosphere will 
be pure and sweet. 


The price is 25c per box at all drug- 
gists, or a free sample for the asking. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 
500 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Tear This Page Out 


The Editor of The Commons wants you to 


Send it Back 


Because: 


Tue Commons needs your advice on two matters of im- 
portance to the magazine and directly affecting your. own 
interests as a reader and subscriber. 

One year ago THE Commons decided to enlarge and im- 
prove its form and to raise its price to one dollar a year. 
This it did after submitting the proposition to its subscribers 
and receiving their favorable response. The result rested on 
how well you would stand by us. We believed that the maga- 
zine had a clear and distinctive field not adequately covered 
by any other periodical. We had faith that you would 
agree with us and that you would value the improved maga- 
zine to the extent of the increased subscription price. Your 
hearty appreciations which have poured in during the past 
months have shown how well justified was the confidence we 
put in your support. 

Not only were we sustained in enlarging to 32 pages on the 
dollar basis; you have made it possible for us even to double 
that size and issue a 64 page magazine without further increase 
in price. 

We now are sure that the unique point of view and scope 
of THe Commons appeal to a large and increasing number of 
people throughout the country. This fact and our reliance on 
a continuation of your cordial support lead us to contemplate 
an additional enlargement and considerable improvement of 
the magazine over its present. standards—with no change in 
the subscription price. 


We want your advice, therefore, on these two matters: 


First—Your criticism of the magazine as it now appears, 
and your suggestion for its improvement. Jot it down 
NOW in this space: 


SEcoND—To successfully plan for further enlargement and 
improvements we must look forward to an increase in 
the circulation. We have found that persons whom our 
friends know to be interested in what THe Commons 
stands for frequently become subscribers. We there- 
fore ask you to sit down NOW and, using the space at 
the side, advise us of the addresses of ten or more of 
such as may be known to you. 


Sent by 











